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News Paragraphs 


The Annual Meeting of the Society 
for Curriculum Study. The theme of 
the annual meeting of the Society for 
Curriculum Study, which will be held 
at the Hotel Sir Francis Drake in San 
Francisco on February 21-24, 1942, is 
“Curriculum Leadership for Today and 
Tomorrow.” The following is a pre- 
liminary draft of the program. It will 
be printed in full in the February issue 
of the CurRICULUM JOURNAL. 

General Session. The general session 
on Saturday morning, February 21, 
will begin with a joint meeting of the 
Society for Curriculum Study and the 
Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction. George Counts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will make an address on “The Chal- 
lenge to Curriculum Leadership in 
Today’s World.” Lorraine Sherer, Di- 
rector of Elementary Education, Los 
Angeles County Schools, will preside. 
A second part of the general session 
will be devoted to “Problems in Cur- 
riculum Leadership.” The chairman 
will be Herbert Stolz, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Oakland, California. ‘The 
Coordination of Leadership of Super- 
visors and Curriculum Directors” will 
be discussed by Dale Zeller, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. 
“Leadership in Coordinating Social 
Agencies” will be discussed by Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant United States 
Commissioner of Education. ‘“Leader- 
ship in the Study of the Child” will be 
discussed by Gilbert Wrenn, College 
of Education, University of Minne- 
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sota. A discussion will follow, in 
which the participants will be: Milton 
C. Carothers, Director of Instruction, 
Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion; Prudence Cutright, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Minneapolis; 
Warren C. Seyfert, School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University; and Lelia 
Ann Taggart, Director of Education, 
Santa Barbara, California, County 
Schools. 

Annual Luncheon. The annual 
luncheon, which will be held in the 
Franciscan Room of the Hotel Sir 
Francis Drake, will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “The Evaluation of the 
Modern School.” J. Cecil Parker, 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Society, will preside, and 
brief addresses will be made by J. 
Paul Leonard and Alvin C. Eurich, 
both of the School of Education of 
Stanford University. 

Forum Sessions. 


The meeting will 
be broken into four group sessions on 


Saturday afternoon. The first group 
under the leadership of W. H. Dutton, 
General Supervisor, Eugene, Oregon, 
will consider “Growth and Develop- 
ment During Early Childhood.” The 
major participants will be Mary Fisher, 
Department of Child Study, Vassar 
College, and Maycie Southall, Depart- 
ment of Elementary Education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. The 
second group will discuss the theme, 
“Growth and Development During 
Early Adolescence.” The chairman of 
the meeting will be Virgil M. Hardin, 
Principal, Reed and Pipkin Junior 
High Schools, Springfield, Missouri. 
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Charles R. Spain, Alabama State 
Teachers College, will present a paper 
related to this theme. The third group 
will have for its topic “Work Expe- 
rience.” The presiding officer will be 
William R. Odell, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Oakland, California. The 
speakers will be Paul Jacobson, Prin- 
cipal, University of Chicago High 
School, and Kenneth Holland, Ameri- 
can Youth Commission. The fourth 
group will consider the topic, “Coor- 
dinating the Work of the Public 
Schools with That of Governmental 
Agencies Serving Youth.” The chair- 
man will be W. Virgil Smith, Assist- 
ant Superintendent, Seattle, and the 
major speakers will be Curtis E. War- 
ren, Superintendent of Schools, Santa 
Barbara, and G. L. Maxwell, Assistant 
Secretary, Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 

Administration of Curriculum Pro- 
grams. On Monday morning, Feb- 
ruary 23, a meeting will be held for 
those who are interested in a discussion 
of the problems of curriculum organi- 
zation and administration in regional, 
state, and local curriculum programs. 
Frank W. Parr, School of Education, 
Oregon State College, will be in charge 
of this meeting. 

Studies in Intercultural Education. 
On Tuesday morning, February 24, a 
joint session of the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, and the Society for Curricu- 
lum Study will be held to discuss a 
presentation of Americans All: Stud- 
ies in Intercultural Education. C. O. 
Arndt, Chairman of the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Yearbook, will open the 
discussion, which will be followed by 
participation by a selected panel and 
the audience. 
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The Program Committee. The com- 
mittee responsible for the planning of 
this program includes: Mildred English, 
Superintendent, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville; W. B. 
Featherstone, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Ethel S. Ward, Curriculum 
Coordinator and General Supervisor, 
Alameda County Schools, Oakland, 
California; and Curtis E. Warren, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Santa Bar- 
bara, California, Chairman. 

» 


Training for National Defense. By 
means of facts, figures, and photo- 
graphs, the current issue of Building 
America, entitled Training for Na- 
tional Defense, gives a vivid picture of 
what is being done for civilian defense 
in every community in the country, 
and shows the reader where he fits into 
the picture. The following questions 
are answered: What kinds of training 
for defense do we need? What kinds 
are we getting? How are we meeting 
the housing, health, and employment 
problems created by the defense effort? 
What about my community? The 
story in words and in pictures is a 
working blueprint of American de- 
mocracy forging ahead at its gigantic 
task. The defense setup of the State 
of Connecticut is used as a laboratory 
model with a profusion of action pho- 
tographs giving a remarkable sense of 
aliveness. A vigorous and lively text 
makes for rapid and easy reading. This 
particular Building America unit trans- 
forms a confusing scene into a sharp, 
balanced picture of a subject of vital 
interest to all Americans. Building 
America is distributed by The Ameri- 
cana Corporation, 2 West Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York City. Single copies 
are 30 cents each. 
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Better Practices Are Reported. From 
the office of the Michigan Study of 
the Secondary School Curriculum 
comes a pamphlet entitled Seeking Bet- 
ter Ways, Teachers’ Descriptions of 
Newer Practices in Secondary Schools. 
The book was planned and produced 
by the teachers engaged in the pro- 
gram. The report includes experi- 
mental practices dealing with pupil 
planning, the core curriculum, meeting 
students’ interests and needs, working 
together, and ways of working at im- 
provement. Many new and suggestive 
procedures are included in the volume, 
which may be secured from the Mich- 
igan Study of the Secondary School 
Curriculum, State Board of Education, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

a 


New York City Curriculum Coun- 
cil Renders Report. The Curriculum 
Council was organized to assist the 
Board of Superintendents Committee 
on Curriculum. The Council meets 
twice monthly and has been concerned 
with such problems as the following: 
(1) initiation of curriculum studies; 
(2) initial review of courses of study 
and syllabi proposed by various divi- 
sions; (3) consideration of problems 
involving articulation and coordina- 
tion; (4) orientation activities in 
teacher education relating to curricu- 
lum development. 

The problems coming before the 
Council are referred to it by divisions 
of the school system concerned with 
curriculum development, or grow out 
of a discussion of needs as seen by the 
representatives of various divisions. 
Recommendations of the Council go 
before the Board of Superintendents 
Curriculum Committee for considera- 


tion and action. After its organiza- 


tion the Council devoted a number 
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of sessions to a consideration of fun- 
damental problems and issues in con- 
nection with curriculum development 
in the New York City schools. Among 
these problems and issues were the fol- 
lowing: (1) organization for curricu- 
lum development; (2) issues and prob- 
lems in curriculum development in 
New York City; (3) articulation 
among divisions. 

The course of study in mathematics 
which will be issued soon was re- 
viewed. The course is the result of a 
ten-year study on the part of a com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose. 

Consideration has been given to the 
problem of developing a statement of 
guiding principles to direct curriculum 
development. Such a statement is in 
preparation. 

Committees are now giving consid- 
eration to problems raised by teachers 
and principals and reports are to be in 
the hands of the Curriculum Coun- 
cil by February 1, 1942. With these 
reports in hand, the Council will for- 
mulate a general program to be sub- 
mitted to the proper authorities for 
action and consideration. 

The Council has given considerable 
attention to the problem of the rela- 
tion of in-service training to cur- 
riculum development, with special 
emphasis on the workshop idea. Ex- 
ploratory work will be carried on dur- 
ing the 1941-42 term in the elemen- 
tary field. 

The Council has already demon- 
strated its value as an agency for 
bringing members of various divisions 
into collaborative relationships and for 
serving as a clearing house in relation 
to curriculum problems. The chairman 
is planning further efforts in the di- 
rection of bringing together the many 
diverse elements which affect curricu- 
lum development, and the implemen- 
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tation of the work of divisions, com- 
mittees, and groups engaged in various 
phases of curriculum development. 

The chairman of the Curriculum 
Council is Jacob Greenberg; the secre- 
tary is William H. Bristow. 


® 


A New Series of Publications. The 
Bureau of Educational Research of the 
College of Education of the University 
of Minnesota announces a new series 
of publications designed to aid teach- 
ers and supervisors of elementary and 
secondary schools in adapting instruc- 
tion to individual differences. The 
Children in Our Schools, by Josephine 
C. Foster, describes the countless varia- 
tions in the physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, and social make-up of the indi- 
vidual. It points out the importance 
of studying the child’s interests, habits, 
and health, his home and friends, as 
well as his abilities. Grouping and Pro- 
motion in the Elementary School, by 
Walter W. Cook, presents facts re- 
garding the effects of promotion and 
grouping policies on pupil achieve- 
ment and personality, on the range of 
ability in classes, and on school stand- 
ards. Illustrative Teaching Units for 
the Elementary Grades describes the 
most effective and significant units 
of work developed by ten teachers in 
the Tuttle Elementary Demonstration 
School with classes from kindergarten 
to the sixth grade. These teachers 
show how they have encouraged self- 
activity, watched individual readiness 
for group activity, and provided a rich 
variety of materials and projects to 
meet the needs of fast and slow pupils. 
Adapting Instruction in Arithmetic to 
Individual Differences, by Leo J. 
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Brueckner, is full of practical sugges- 
tions on how to organize a program of 
instruction in arithmetic so as to pro- 
vide effectively for individual differ- 
ences. It points out the necessity of 
showing numbers in their social set- 
ting and of helping pupils to realize 
that arithmetic is a highly interesting 
and important instrument in their 
daily lives. Projects and selected read- 
ings for gifted children are listed. The 
series is published by the University 
of Minnesota Press. Single copies are 
$1.00 each. A twenty-five per cent 
discount is allowed on orders for three 
or more copies. 


Leo B. Baisden. Mr. Leo B. Baisden, 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, 
Stockton, California, died in an auto- 
mobile accident on the night of Octo- 
ber 29 as he was returning from a 
family party on the occasion of his 
daughter’s wedding anniversary. For 
many years Mr. Baisden had been As- 
sistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Elementary Education in the Sacra- 
mento city schools and had accepted 
his new responsibility only a year ago. 
His deep interest in elementary school 
curriculum and particularly his activi- 
ties in developing the science program 
and elementary school libraries in Sac- 
ramento established his leadership in 
California. The American Library As- 
sociation is publishing posthumously 
his book on Administering Library 
Service in the Elementary School. He 
was the author of a number of books 
in the field of elementary education 
and was widely known throughout 
California and the West as a dynamic 
speaker at professional meetings. 
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Curriculum Development in 


Local School Systems 


New Courses in Albany, Georgia, 
Public Schools. Over a period of years 
the following courses have been added 
to the curriculum of the Albany, 
Georgia, public schools: Spanish, ag- 
riculture, diversified occupations, and 
a great many classes in national de- 
fense work. This last includes not only 
the mechanical courses, but also com- 
mercial training and courses in Eng- 
lish and mathematics. During the last 
three years, a program in citizenship 
training has been instituted which 
stresses health and health habits, punc- 
tuality, effort, attitude, congeniality, 
manners, courtesy, etiquette, citizen- 
ship privileges, duties, responsibilities, 
and vocational guidance. Different 
schools emphasize different phases of 
the program, according to age of pu- 
pils. This year a rather comprehensive 
vocational guidance program is being 
instituted at the high school under a 
trained director of guidance. The 
trend during the last few years has 
been toward the unit method of teach- 
ing. An example of this is a unit in 
South and Central America now being 
developed by the following depart- 
ments in collaboration: social science, 
English, art, music, and physical edu- 
cation. J. O. ALLEN, Superintendent 
of Schools. » 


Curriculum Activities in Belmont, 
Massachusetts. A year ago the Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts, public schools 
inaugurated a program of curriculum 
improvement, the purpose of which is 
to move from the subject unit basis 
to the integrated unit. Following a 
period of study and discussion, units 





designed to give pupils an opportunity 
to establish their own goals and become 
active participants in their own edu- 
cation were developed. These were 
taught by teachers in the elementary 
field. A series of ten meetings for 
all elementary teachers is serving to 
further this program. Growing out 
of these ten meetings are four work- 
shop groups carrying college credit, 
set up under the auspices of the 
Harvard-Boston University Extension 
Service. At the junior high school 
another workshop carrying college 
credit, conducted by Dr. Warren Sey- 
fert of Harvard University, is develop- 
ing certain phases of the core curricu- 
lum and inaugurating a program of 
building teaching units at this level. 
Further background work is being 
done with a similar look into the fu- 
ture at the senior high school. This 
program, as a whole, will eventually 
produce a revised course of study for 
the entire system based largely upon 
the accumulation of teaching units. 
Mark R. SHrpies, Acting Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


> 


Curriculum Study Program of An- 
niston Public Schools. Since 1936 An- 
niston, Alabama, public schools have 
been engaged in a curriculum study 
program to promote teacher growth 
and improvement of instruction. The 
program revolves around a core of 
needs which were formulated through 
a democratic procedure of teacher par- 
ticipation. 

The entire teaching force is divided 
into committees. The steering com- 
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mittee is composed of the chairmen of 
the other committees and is a demo- 
cratic body which discusses major 
plans and procedures. The commit- 
tees functioning are: health and safe- 
ty; science and nature study; under- 
standing children; music; art; audio- 
visual education; character and safety 
education; core work; vocational edu- 
cation; public relations and materials; 
and evaluating and editing. 

Much stress has been laid on the or- 
ganization, use, and selection of a 
wide range of usable instructional ma- 
terials. The materials bureau which 
was organized in 1938 furnishes pupils 
and teachers with a variety of mate- 
rials which tend to illuminate themes 
of interest that arise in classroom dis- 
cussions and procedures. 

The following publications are prod- 
ucts of committee work: Understand- 
ing Children; Arithmetic and Reading 
Readiness; Materials Bureau Service 
Manual; A Tentative Outline for Pub- 
lic School Music; Arts and Crafts; 
Character and Safety Education Bul- 
letins; Cooperative Education; and a 
number of general curriculum bul- 
letins. 

Through democratic procedure, in- 
tensified study, and research, and with 
the cooperation of parents, local in- 
stitutions, and leaders, this school sys- 
tem is better solving its teacher, pupil, 
and community needs. C. C. MosE- 
LEY, Superintendent of Schools. 


» 


Recent Curriculum Developments 
in Cincinnati. Six specialists, from 
three Ohio universities, have been as- 
signed by their institutions to give 
free part-time services this year as 
consultants in the high school curric- 
ulum and instructional program. The 
new curriculum consultants cover the 
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six major fields not represented on the 
supervisory staff of the central office. 

The consultants in each field are: 
Commercial—Dr. Ray Price, Professor 
of Education, The University of Cin- 
cinnati; English—Dr. Wilfred Eber- 
hart, Professor of Education, Ohio 
State University; Foreign Languages— 
Dr. Edwin Zeydel, Professor of Ger- 
man, The University of Cincinnati; 
Mathematics—Dr. Halbert Christoffer- 
son, Professor of Mathematics, Miami 
University; Science—Dr. Guybert P. 
Cahoon, Professor of Education, Ohio 
State University; and Social Studies— 
Dr. James A. Stewart, Professor of 
Education, The University of Cincin- 
nati. 

In addition to these consultants, Dr. 
Orin B. Graff, who has been on the 
staff at Ohio State University teach- 
ing courses in secondary education, 
will serve as a full-time general cur- 
riculum assistant for the remainder of 
the school year to assist in coordinat- 
ing and developing the work. 

Recently the six new consultants 
met with the high school curriculum 
assistants to discuss the organization 
of any curriculum committees needed 
and the nature and scope of the cur- 
riculum development program. Each 
consultant is visiting the various high 
schools in order to get firsthand 
knowledge of the work now being 
done and a better understanding of 
the problems in his respective field. 


» 


Revision of Social Studies in Con- 
nersville, Indiana. In the Conners- 
ville elementary schools geography and 
history were formerly taught as sep- 
arate subjects. It was decided to unify 
the two, keeping in mind the objec- 
tives set up in the state course of 
study. To do this meant the expendi- 
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the ture of more time than most teachers zation committee on which were rep- 
ice. i were able to give. To meet this situa- resented the superintendent’s office; 
re: tion mimeographed study outlines were administrators; rural, elementary, and 4 
sor prepared for pupil use, with the fol- secondary teachers; the school direc- 3 
in- lowing objectives in mind: (1) The tors; and the parent-teacher associa- 
er- i outlines must be practical. The les- tion. ‘ 
hio | sons must be such that the average During the first year various sub- 3 
— pupil could master them in the time committees surveyed the educational ia 
er- allotted the subject. (2) The objec- resources of the county. The surveys 4 
ati; } tives must conform to the state course which aroused the most interest were 7 
fer- of study. (3) The reference material those which used check lists to deter- 7 
ami must be available to all pupils. mine opinions of teachers, pupils, and 7 
P. These objectives were met in the laymen. In general, it may be said q 
hio following ways: (1) The work of the that the teachers were neither con- ‘ 
ss ® fifth grade (Western Hemisphere) was servative nor radical in their views, 
of divided into seventy-five lessons and while the parents were probably more 
in- 1 the making of ten maps. (2) The progressive than reactionary. Opinions 
‘ problems set up followed the state were summarized in a platform of 
Dr. course of study. (3) All references principles of education which was out- 
the were contained in: the state-adopted lined under six main heads: (1) the 
ch- geography text; the locally-adopted goals of American life and society, (2) 
ion, history text; a text of unified social the functions of the school and of 
ur- studies; and a book or series of books public education in American life and 
: of on travel in Mexico, South America, society, (3) social goals sought in the 
1at- Canada, Alaska, and the United States. individual through education and the 
Each child has his own copy of the public school, (4) the goals of per- 
ints outlines. He may use his spare time sonal development that will be fostered 
lum to review, find other material, or even by public education and the school, 
tion prepare lessons in advance of hisimme- (5) facts concerning the learner 
ded j diate assignment. Wm.iam Arxiss which must be recognized and applied 
cur- sf RicHarps, Chairman of Social Studies in the educative process, and (6) 
ach Committee. a facts concerning learning both as a 
igh . process and as a result which must be 
and Three-Year Curriculum Study P rO- recognized and applied in the educa- 
sing ) gram in Erie County, Pennsylvania. tive process. 
- of : Beginning in 1938 under the leader- For the work of the second year the 
1, i ship of Dr 2 W. W. D. Sones, Professor county was geographically divided into 
of Education and Director of the 


eight regions, in each of which all 
teachers organized according to their 
interests in seven subject area commit- 
tees: language arts, practical arts, fine 


Curriculum Laboratory, University of 
/0on- : Pittsburgh, who served as consultant, 
ers- and Dr. Willis E. Pratt, Superintend- 


and P ent of Erie County, Pennsylvania, arts, science, social studies, mathe- 
sep- Public Schools, the 530 teachers of the matics, and health and physical educa- 
nify | county undertook a three-year curric- tion. The eight committees in any one 
jec- ulum study which has resulted in the subject area reported through their 
, of development of a new course of study. chairmen to a county committee for 


ndi- ; The study was directed by an organi- each subject area. The county chair- 











men in turn met with the organiza- 
tion committee which served to define 
areas and fix emphases for the various 
subjects. The work of the second 
year resulted in outlines of general 
and specific outcomes for each subject 
area, with some specific activities 
suggested for attaining the outcomes. 
In addition to outcomes submitted 
through their area committees, each 
of the eight regional groups submitted 
functions and purposes for the four 
school divisions: primary, intermediate, 
junior high school, and senior high 
school. These were later harmonized 
by the organization committee. 

In order to work the outcomes and 
suggested activities developed in the 
second year into usable form, a two- 
week workshop attended by forty se- 
lected teachers was organized for Oc- 
tober of the third year. Each of the 
forty teachers served on two commit- 
tees: on one of the seven subject area 
committees, or a special committee 
set up for correlated activities in the 
primary grades; and on one of the four 
school division committees. Previous 
to the workshop the organization com- 
mittee had approved an outline chart 
showing units in all areas from year 
one to twelve. The members of the 
workshop developed these units in 
terms of outcomes and five types of 
activities: reading, speech, observa- 
tional, manipulative, and _ practice. 
The course of study contains sugges- 
tions under each of these heads, as well 
as an outline chart showing the rela- 
tion between all areas and years. The 
real accomplishment of the three years 
of study, however, is probably not the 
course of study, but what the study 
program has done for those who par- 
ticipated. Maurice E. Korrien, Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 
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Curriculum Improvement in the 
Greeley Public Schools. The curricu- 
lum improvement program of the 
Greeley, Colorado, public schools is 
in its ninth year. A recently-revised 
bulletin entitled Curriculum Study 
Organization Plan explains the or- 
ganization, function, and evaluation 
of the various curriculum commit- 
tees. These committees include: Cur- 
riculum Planning Committee, Ele- 
mentary Curriculum Council, Sec- 
ondary Curriculum Council, Lay 
Curriculum Council, Coordinating 
Curriculum Council, Elementary Guid- 
ance Council, Secondary Guidance 
Council, Elementary Curriculum 
Group, Curriculum Chairmen Coun- 
cil, and the Curriculum Finance Com- 
mittee. Curriculum assignments of 
every faculty member are given to- 
gether with fundamentals of improved 
teaching and of curriculum revision. 
The curricula of the junior high school 
and the senior high school are listed. 
Much time and effort have been de- 
voted to the development of the phi- 
losophy of education which is included 
in the bulletin. 

The curriculum study program has 
resulted in material improvement of 
the curriculum and professional im- 
provement of teachers. It is a very 
effective instrument of in-service train- 
ing. It is now so well established that 
it has become an integral part of the 
educational program and professional 
thinking. H. D. Expriwce, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


- 


Curriculum Improvement Program 
of the Manitowoc, Wisconsin, Public 
Schools. During the school year 
1940-41, the Manitowoc public schools 
set up a general committee composed 
of principals, superintendent, director 
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of curriculum, heads of departments, 
and elected classroom teachers to re- 
duce to writing statements of educa- 
tional philosophy. The statements as 
set down by this committee were re- 
ferred to all the teachers in the sys- 
tem for criticism and suggestions for 
revision. After many revisions the 
statements were approved and adopted 
as a basis for directing their curriculum 
efforts. 

The second step in the program was 
the setting up of research and organ- 
ization committees. Five general areas 
were recognized for these committees. 
Each of the five general areas will 
include all levels represented in the 
schools from the kindergarten through 
the senior high school when organiza- 
tion outlines of teaching materials are 
prepared. These outlines will include 
goals, materials, and procedures from 
the kindergarten through the senior 
high school. When these research and 
organization committees have made 
their reports, production committees 
will be appointed for the purpose of 
working out the detailed teaching units 
to fit the organization outlines pre- 
pared by the research and organization 
committees. Hucu S. Bonar, Super- 
intendent of Schools. 


y 


Curriculum Revision in Palo Alto, 
California, Unified School District. In 
Palo Alto committees have been work- 
ing for the past three or four years 
in such fields as kindergarten-primary, 
practical language, mathematics, 
science, social living, healthful living, 
and counseling. Some 4,000 pages of 
materials for all levels of instruction 
have been produced, including, in many 
cases, units of work. The commit- 
tees have been given some new assign- 
ments each year so that continuity is 
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maintained and the new people are 
given training in the field of curricu- 
lum development. 

The training program has been ex- 
panded into the adult field during the 
past months, due to the emergency. 
Courses in eight or ten specific fields 
for shipbuilding and aircraft work 
are being given. Recently a commit- 
tee to deal with the secondary pro- 
gram has been set up. The basis of 
work in this committee will be to 
give consideration to the effect that 
university requirements have had on 
secondary schools. This committee 
will also consider the difference in the 
length of the school period and the 
school year today as compared with 
twenty-five years ago and what might 
be done with this apparent extra time. 
It is the belief of the committee that 
one of the chief things to be accom- 
plished will be the blocking out of a - 
certain portion of the day for an over- 
all period, thus releasing time for other 
things. J. R. Overturr, Superintend- 
ent of Schools. » 


Curriculum Work in the Lubbock, 
Texas, Public Schools. Curriculum 
work in the Lubbock schools is under 
the leadership of a director of the cur- 
riculum, who works closely with the 
superintendent and the ten principals. 
In the elementary schools, where de- 
partmental work is not used except for 
the special subjects, the teachers meet 
by committees to study special cur- 
riculum problems, the teacher choos- 
ing the committee on which she serves. 
In the secondary schools departmental 
study is carried on with a coordinator 
of the department as leader. These 
departmental coordinators and the 
chairmen of the committees in the 
elementary schools serve with the di- 
rector of the curriculum as a co- 
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ordinating committee for the entire 
school system. 

Among the most recent curriculum 
improvements are the following: 

1. A differentiated course in Eng- 
lish for students in the senior year. 
Those students whose previous scho- 
lastic records in English are low and 
who score low on a placement test in 
English given near the close of the jun- 
ior year are enrolled for a course known 
as Basic English. All other students 
may choose from the following courses: 
applied English, journalism, oral inter- 
pretation of literature and radio speech, 
and business English. 

2. Spanish in the elementary school 
beginning with third-year pupils. The 
major purpose of such a course is the 
promotion of the good neighbor policy. 
Emphasis is placed upon the aural-oral 
aspects of the language, and the work 
carried on in the classroom is most 
informal. 

3. A radio “School of the Air” for 
the Lubbock system and the South 
Plains area. Five types of lessons are 
being offered: The Story Hour three 
times each month and Adventures in 
Science once a month for children on 
the primary level; Art on the Air and 
Music on the Air alternating every 
other week for children on the inter- 
mediate level; and The Library Win- 
dow for junior high pupils. DorotHy 
Lomax, Director of Curriculum. 

® 


Rochester, Minnesota, Begins a 
Long-Time Curriculum Program. This 
year the Rochester Public Schools are 
beginning a long-time curriculum 
planning program. Two years will be 
devoted to the study of basic philoso- 
phy at the elementary, junior and sen- 
ior high school, and junior college 
levels. Experts in various areas of 
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the school program will be brought to 
Rochester at various times to chal- 
lenge the thinking of various groups 
and to develop an alertness to the prin- 
ciples and issues involved. Numerous 
discussions are under way at all levels 
of the school. The Rochester Edu- 
cation Association is devoting a num- 
ber of its meetings throughout the 
year to this problem. Faculty meet- 
ings in each unit of the school system 
will also concern themselves with the 
problem of philosophy and will make 
an attempt at a unified approach 
throughout the system. Irvin E. 
Rosa, Superintendent of Schools. 


» 


Curriculum Improvement in Saint 
Cloud, Minnesota. Elementary Schools. 
The most important improvement in 
the program of the elementary school 
has been brought about through the 
use of the activity unit plan. Various 
school subjects are blended together 
in a natural situation to solve real 
life problems. Work is adjusted to 
meet the individual child’s ability, in- 
terests, and needs. Units thus developed 
are written up by the classroom teach- 
ers and are made available in mimeo- 
graphed form to the teachers of the 
system for suggestion as to choice of 
unit, how the unit was developed, re- 
sults, and worth while reference ma- 
terial. They are not used as an exact 
pattern for other teachers to follow. 
They are valuable from the standpoint 
of raising the standard of unit work 
from year to year. 

Central Junior High School. To 
build the curriculum to meet the needs 
of all students and to give training 
to each individual according to his 
ability, aptitude, and interest is the 
aim of all teachers in Central Junior 
High School. Interest is stimulated 
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by using many sets of reference books, 
pamphlets, current weekly magazines, 
sound motion pictures, opaque projec- 
tor, pictures, charts, and other types 
of visual aids. Subject matter is not 
taught as such, but correlation of sub- 
jects through activities ties up teach- 
ing with everyday living, thus pro- 
jecting the school into the whole 
community. Opportunities for crea- 
tive activities and expressions are given 
in shopwork, music, art, dramatics, 
writing, physical education, and all so- 
called extracurricular activities. 

Technical High School. Curricu- 
lum improvement in the Technical 
High School has been characterized by 
an effort to adjust the course content 
to meet the future plans of students. 
For example, the English 12 course 
is so planned as to differentiate be- 
tween those students preparing for 
college and those who do not plan 
to attend college. One or two experi- 
mental groups of a noncollege-pre- 
paratory type are being tried out this 
year where pupils have a very definite 
vocational interest. Another instance 
of this type of curriculum adjustment 
is found in the science department. 
Here an effort is made to differentiate 
between pupils who take physics or 
chemistry primarily for its cultural or 
general informational value and pupils 
who are thinking of these subjects in 
prevocational terms. Recent inter- 
est in our Latin-American neighbors 
has created a demand for Spanish, and 
this has been met by introducing 
courses in that subject. 


» 


Improvement of Reading in Tucson 
Public Schools. Two years ago, under 
the direction of the elementary super- 
visor, the principals, supervisors, and 
teachers of the Tucson Public Schools 


spent the year making a special study 
of the whole reading situation. As a 
result of this study, the curriculum 
is being changed to meet the needs in 
developing good readers. The philos- 
ophy of the Tucson schools is simple, 
yet comprehensive. The basic, or 
work-type, readers are used to develop 
vocabulary—the tools of reading. At- 
tractive, easy books are provided so 
that the children may begin immedi- 
ately to get pleasure from the vocabu- 
lary learned. 

Traditionally, schools have practiced 
only the first part of this philosophy. 
All the time has been spent building 
vocabulary. It has been assumed that 
the child would use that vocabulary 
in reading. Surveys among adults 
show that many read only what they 
feel they must read. The curriculum 
of the Tucson schools provides that 
thirty minutes daily be given to basic 
reading and thirty minutes daily to 
recreatory reading. By the use of 
various techniques and devices the 
teacher can be sure the child gets the 
vocabulary. It is not so easy to get 
the child to read because he finds sat- 
isfaction and pleasure in reading. 

The first step in creating this desire 
to read is to attract the child to the 
book. In the Tucson schools each 
classroom is provided with a table about 
six feet long and three feet wide, with 
height varying according to size of 
pupils. The teacher selects books ac- 
cording to the needs of his room and 
displays them on the reading table 
with the front cover showing. Chil- 
dren looking at the table will find 
some book that makes an appeal to 
them. They ask for the books and 
read them, not because they are told 
they must, but because they want to 
read them. They soon find that there 
is real pleasure in reading. In addi- 
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tion to the reading table as a device 
for displaying books, blackboard 
troughs or even bookshelves are used 
to good advantage. Books are changed 
or rearranged frequently. When books 
are not on display, they are kept in the 
room bookcase or in the building li- 
brary. JonaTHAN L. Boortn, Ele- 
mentary Supervisor. 


* 


St. Louis Teachers Study the Cur- 
riculum. The present renewed effort 
to improve procedures and practices 
in the St. Louis public schools began 
in 1939 with the completion of the 
St. Louis School Survey directed by 
Dr. George D. Strayer of Columbia 
University. A committee of eighty 
made a study of the survey during 
1939-1940. The report of this com- 
mittee became the basis of further 
study of curriculum improvement. 

Dr. Homer W. Anderson, Super- 
intendent of Instruction, declaring St. 
Louis schools needed a fundamental 
educational philosophy, appointed a 
committee of fourteen in the fall of 
1940, who spent the school year pre- 
paring the twenty “Purposes of Edu- 
cation in the St. Louis Public Schools.” 
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Another committee prepared a report 
on “Teaching Citizenship in Our 
American Democracy.” 

Last September two larger curricu- 
lum committees were appointed by the 
superintendent. A curriculum steer- 
ing committee of thirty will make a 
careful study of the policies, pro- 
cedures, and evaluations in modern 
curriculum making. This committee 
will be continuous, with one-third of 
its personnel changing each year. An 
implementation committee of twenty 
will determine how the purposes of 
education can be made more practical 
in the classroom. 

The first of the twenty purposes of 
education is entitled “Health and 
Safety.” Two smaller committees, one 
for the elementary schools and one for 
the high schools, are working toward 
the realization of this objective. Other 
committees are in the process of for- 
mation. Educational talks before 
groups, forum discussions, radio broad- 
casts, and “‘open house” are means of 
informing the public of efforts to im- 
prove the curriculum. C. R. AypE- 
Lott, Director of Instruction and 
Curriculum. 
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SURVEY OF ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN NEW YORK CITY 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By J. CAYCE MORRISON 


Assistant Commissioner for Research, State 


Ie 1935 THE SUPERINTENDENT of 
schools in New York City authorized 
an experiment with the activity pro- 
gram to be set up in approximately 
seventy elementary schools to run for 
six years. The experiment was placed 
under the immediate direction of Dr. 
John J. Loftus, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, assigned to the Division of Ele- 
mentary Schools. An Advisory Com- 
mittee was formed and on its recom- 
mendation, beginning in 1936, an eval- 
uation program was undertaken in nine 
typical activity schools and in a like 
number of comparable nonactivity 
schools. 

In 1939 the superintendent of 
schools, pursuant to a resolution by 
the Board of Education, requested the 
State Education Department, through 
its research staff, to evaluate the experi- 
ment, more specifically “to determine 
the relative efficiency of the two types 
of program, in realizing the objectives 
of the Division of Elementary Schools.” 
The Commissioner of Education ap- 
proved the request and directed the 
Assistant Commissioner for Research 
to proceed. 

Consultants were selected and with 
their advice a “Plan for the Survey” 
was formulated. The staff included: 
Paul T. Rankin, Supervising Director 
of Research and Informational Serv- 
ice, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; George D. Stoddard, Dean, Grad- 
uate College and Director of Child 
Welfare Research Station, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Ralph W. 
Tyler, Chairman, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
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Education Department, Albany, New York 


Illinois; Warren G. Findley, Assistant 
Director of Examinations and Testing, 
State Education Department, Albany, 
N. Y.; and William E. Young, Director 
of Elementary Education, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, N. Y. 
The plan outlined the specific studies 
to be made and, in general the tech- 
niques to be used. The survey asked 
and proposed to answer four questions: 

1. What are the distinguishing 
characteristics or concepts of the 
activity program developed in 
New York City’s curriculum 
experiment? 

2. To what extent has New York 
City succeeded in actually de- 
veloping the program conceived? 

3. What is the effect of the activ- 
ity program on the development 
of children, with special ref- 
erence to knowledge, attitudes, 
and behavior? 

4. What influence, if any, does the 
development of an activity pro- 
gram have upon teachers? 

To answer the first question, the 
survey examined the literature of the 
experiment—published reports, maga- 
zine articles, public addresses of those 
responsible for the program, reports of 
committees, bulletins, circulars — in 
brief, all materials, printed, mimeo- 
graphed, or typed, pertaining to the 
experiment. During the course of the 
experiment some objectives had held 
constant, others had been modified. 
These changes were noted. 

To attack the second question, the 
survey developed a scale for use in 
estimating the degree or extent to 
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which a school or classroom had at- 
tained in practice the concepts of the 
activity program. A staff of twelve 
persons was selected to work on this 
project. After a period of intensive 
work directed to improving the instru- 
ment, the staff was assigned to visiting 
ten selected activity schools and ten 
matched regular schools. The staff 
worked in pairs, and each school was 
visited on at least two different days. 
Ratings were recorded on selected 
classrooms and on the school as a 
whole. At the close of each day the 
staff met in conference to review the 
day’s work and the recorded tabula- 
tions of the reports of the previous 
day. On the scale used a score of “1” 
meant that the school or classroom 
either had made no beginning or ex- 
hibited only a most formal practice 
of the activity procedure. A score of 
**5” meant that the school had attained 
a highly satisfactory degree of prac- 
tice of the activity concepts. 

Of a hundred classrooms rated in 
activity schools, the scores ranged from 
“1” to “4.7” with a mean of 3.2. For 
a similar group in the matched regular 
or nonactivity schools, the range was 
from “1” to “3.2” with a mean of 1.6. 
On the mean classroom ratings, the 
ten activity schools ranged from 2.6 
to 3.8; and the ten regular schools 
from 1.2 to 2.2. This study answered 
two questions. It showed the extent 
to which each of the activity schools 
had attained the activity program con- 
ceived; and the extent to which the 
activity concepts had found expression 
in the work of the regular schools. 

To discover the effect of the activ- 
ity program on children, four pro- 
cedures were used. First, the survey’s 
observers recorded observations of 
children’s behavior in the classroom. 
Second, in January a comprehensive 
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testing program was administered to 
all 6-A pupils (end of first half of sixth 
grade) in the ten pairs of matched 
schools; and in March a supplementary 
testing program was administered to 
the same children in the four pairs of 
schools more widely spaced on the ac- 
tivity scale. Third, the data were 
available for approximately 3,000 
pupils on two or more consecutive an- 
nual testing programs conducted by 
the Division of Elementary Schools in 
its own evaluation program; these 
were analyzed to discover the influence 
of certain factors related to pupils’ 
progress! Fourth, one parent or 
guardian of each child tested in the 
four pairs of widely spaced schools was 
invited to come to the school for an 
interview or to fill out an inquiry 
blank for the survey; of approximately 
1,250 invited about ninety-two per 
cent came and gave the information 
requested. The techniques for study 
of parent attitudes were developed and 
administered by Philip A. Cowen, Re- 
search Assistant, State Education De- 
partment. 

In the testing program administered 
by the survey, the following tests 
were used. Those marked with a star 
were given only in the four pairs of 
widely spaced schools. 

The Pintner General Ability Test 

The New York State Reading Prog- 

ress Test 
Test of Critical Reading Ability* 
Stories I Know* (adapted) 
Compass Diagnostic Tests in Arith- 
metic: 
Problem Analysis 

New York State Arithmetic Test: 
Sufficiency of Data* 

1Factors Relating to Pupil Progress by Ruth 
Wood Gavian, Special Research Assistant, and 
Warren W. Coxe, Director of Research, State 


Education Department, typed supporting docu- 
ment, 229 pages. 
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Current Events Test, and What Do 
You Believe? Test 

Tests of the Use and Interpretation 
of Knowledge in Science and the 
Social Studies* 

The Iowa Work-Study Skills Test 

Letters written by pupils (analyzed 
and rated for form of letter, 
spelling, grammatical usage, and 
quality of expression) 

The What I Believe and Do? test 
was patterned after the Pupil Interest 
Index used in the Evaluation Program 
of the Thirty Schools Experiment. It 
was supplemented by a questionnaire 
entitled My Friends and My Hobbies.” 

The data used in the study of ‘‘fac- 
tors related to pupil progress” were 
based chiefly on the McCall-Herring 
Comprehensive Achievement Test and 
the Modern School Achievement Test; 
the factors considered in the analysis 
were age, grade, sex, mental ability, 
and type of district or school neigh- 
borhood. 

Interpreting the data obtained from 
the two types of programs, the survey 
sought to answer two related ques- 
tions. Did the children in the experi- 
mental (activity) program lose any 
values either in degree or kind that 
they would have gained had they 
remained in the regular program? Did 
they achieve any values in kind or de- 
gree not contributed by the regular 
program? The survey summarized its 
conclusions as to the effect of the ac- 
tivity program on children as follows: 

“In the mastery of knowledge and 
skills, three conclusions are supported 
by the data: (1) the only satistically 
reliable differences between the two 
programs favor the activity procedure 


2Prepared for the survey by C. W. Hunni- 
cutt, Assistant Professor, $chooi of Education, 
Syracuse University. Reported as segues 
document, Children’s Attitudes and Behavior, 
by C. W. Hunnicutt. Typed. 64 pages. 
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and are found in those areas affected 
by the latter’s emphasis upon develop- 
ing skill in critical reading, in the use 
of elementary research techniques, and 
in the development of civic attitudes 
and understanding of social relation- 
ships; (2) in all but three of those 
areas of knowledge and skills, where- 
in the differences found favored the 
regular program, improving the sam- 
pling’ of the activity program tended 
to lessen or to eliminate the difference; 
(3) the activity program may be con- 
tinued and improved with reasonable 
assurance that children will gain as 
thorough a mastery of knowledge and 
skills as they would in the regular pro- 
gram. 

“In the appraisal of the school’s in- 
fluence upon the attitudes and be- 
havior of pupils outside the classroom, 
certain conclusions are evident: (1) 
pupils in the activity schools like 
school better, find it more interesting, 
and tend more to carry its influence 
into their life outside the school; (2) 
pupils in the activity schools tend to 
excel, and in some cases by reliable 
differences, in such qualities as coop- 
erativeness or working together, self- 
confidence or poise, lack of subser- 
vience, creative abilities, self-discipline 
and scientific outlook; (3) in develop- 
ing respect for the authority of home 
and school, the two programs are al- 
most evenly matched in the outcomes. 


8Some schools had been more successful than 
others in nine the activity program. Of 
the ten pairs of matched schools, four pairs 
were found whose mean difference was approxi- 
mately two full steps on the activity scale as 
compared with 1.6 steps for the ten pairs treated 
as a whole. From the ten pairs of schools, 460 
pairs of pupils were matched for intelligence, 
sex, age, and grade. The four pairs of widely 
spaced schools gave a sampling of 260 pairs. 

o obtain a purer sampling, from the second 
group of 260 —. all pairs were excluded, one 
or both members of which had not attended 
the same school for the preceding three semes- 
ters, or who during that period had been under 
a teacher rated by the principal as unsuccess- 
ful in carrying the program to which the school 
was committed. This sampling contained about 
130 pairs of matched pupils. 
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“The fear that the activity program 
might tend to cultivate a certain lack 
of respect for authority seems to rest 
solely on observed behavior of children 
in the early stages of transition from 
outward control by the teacher to 
inner self-control. In respect for 
school authority the activity children 
tend to excel. If the activity program 
has fostered less respect for the author- 
ity of the home, the parents have not 
discovered it.” 

To answer the fourth question, the 
survey’s observers interviewed the ap- 
proximately two hundred teachers ob- 
served, and obtained extensive infor- 
mation through the questionnaire 
method from more than 500 teachers. 
In addition selected teachers from the 
two types of programs were requested 
to; participate in a test of the teacher’s 
kniowledge and interpretation of child 
behavior. The test of “The Teacher’s 
Knowledge and Interpretation of Child 
Behavior” was prepared by Mrs. Mar- 
garet F. Meigs, Associate in Psycholog- 
ical and Biological Foundations of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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On the whole the teachers in the ac- 
tivity schools had displayed a greater 
degree of professional activity as 
evinced by courses taken, professional 
reading, attendance at educational 
meetings and work on educational 
committees. There was some evidence 
that teachers in the activity schools 
possessed a better knowledge of child 
development and better understanding 
of how to deal with children. How- 
ever, in both respects the differences 
were small and for the most part were 
statistically inconclusive. The chief 
conclusion drawn was that the teach- 
ing staff of the regular schools, under 
proper guidance, could be relied upon 
to develop the activity program quite 
as effectively as had those teachers in 
the schools that had participated in 
the experiment. 

In conclusion, the survey recom- 
mended that the program as developed 
in the six year experiment be continued 
and extended to “other schools as 
rapidly as is consistent with the spirit 
of the program itself.” 
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WHAT SERVICES DO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL WORKERS 


WANT FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT? 


By WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Tennessee 


Banas YEARS HAVE witnessed a 
most significant development in state 
school administration—the expansion 
of services rendered by state depart- 
ments of education to the localities. 
In keeping with changing ideals of 
educational leadership, many state edu- 
cation departments have in their prac- 
tices indicated some acceptance of a 
concept stated in the following an- 
nouncement made in 1939 by the 
Michigan department: “The relation- 
ships of the department with local 
schools are based upon the service con- 
cept of educational leadership. This 
concept is inclusive and democratic 
and should take precedence over such 
concepts as inspection, supervision, di- 
rection, the dissemination of rulings or 
direct evaluation of local programs by 
outside agencies.” 

As one phase of a study of the 
leadership service function of state 
education departments, the writer 
queried local superintendents, princi- 
pals, and supervisors in three selected 
states to secure their judgments of 
those state department activities which 
were designed to assist the improve- 
ment of instruction. Analysis of 
these judgments indicates a number of 
conclusions of possible interest to those 
concerned with the direction of state 
educational programs. 

Type of state leadership influences 
want, In each of the three states 
there had been developed a fairly dis- 
tinct pattern of state educational 
leadership. In one state educational 
administration had been highly cen- 
tralized, and the instructional pro- 





grams of the localities developed, di- 
rected, and evaluated by a relatively 
large staff of state supervisors. Local 
educational workers working under 
this directive program expressed less 
need than did those elsewhere for 
services to assist study and innova- 
tion. They did, however, consider as 
inadequate the assistance of their state 
department in regard to local or in- 
dividual problems, and expressed more 
frequently the need for additional as- 
sistance of this type rather than of 
services designed to promote state-wide 
uniformity. In this state, a consider- 
able number of local school workers, 
evidently burdened by excessive unre- 
lated demands from various members 
of the state department staff, sug- 
gested the need for closer coordina- 
tion of state department activities. 
Apparently an emphasis on uniformity 
may not only fail to develop local in- 
terest in study and innovation, but 
may create difficulties impeding local 
progress. 

In another state, the improvement of 
instruction had been traditionally a 
more or less indirect, if not incidental, 
objective of state department activity. 
Local educational workers whose state 
department services had come through 
this indirect program expressed great 
need for nearly every type of assistance 
but failed to discriminate between the 
possibilities of various services. Study 
of the individual responses from this 
state indicates that many local ad- 
ministrators and supervisors had little 
hope of any constructive help coming 
from the state office. It would seem 
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that a first step in the expansion of 
state leadership service in such a state 
should be to plan with local workers 
possible types of help to be rendered. 

In the third state studied, there had 
been an active state curriculum pro- 
gram placing major emphasis on the 
cooperative efforts of many educa- 
tional groups in the state to improve 
instruction. Local educational work- 
ers here were more discriminating than 
those in other states as to the types of 
service wanted. Only in this state had 
there been any realistic attempt made 
by the state department to involve 
local supervisors and administrators in 
formulating plans for instructional 
programs. It was apparent from the 
returns from the various states that 
the cooperative type of program may 
develop not only a greater awareness 
of the possibilities of state leadership 
service, but a considerably more fa- 
vorable attitude towards state leader- 
ship. 

Nonregulatory service is wanted. 
Study of answers given by local edu- 
cational workers to a variety of ques- 
tions offers evidence that the service 
wanted is that of a nonregulatory 
and nonstandardizing type. Approxi- 
mately ninety per cent of all persons 
queried stated that they considered 
the most important function of the 
state department to be “stimulating 
and advising teachers and others in de- 
veloping improved procedures in in- 
struction.” Only in the state in which 
there had been no systematic program 
of service did a considerable number of 
local workers feel that the state de- 
partment’s first job was “making and 
enforcing regulations and standards 
regarding instruction.” 

More enlightening, however, were 
the opinions given regarding particular 
services and the statements of services 
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considered most important. By and 
large, the services which local workers 
wanted to have expanded were those 
of a nonregulatory type and those in 
which improvements were most desired 
were activities tending towards regu- 
lation. Although a variety of instruc- 
tional services were mentioned as the 
most important, in each state services 
relating to the state program of cur- 
riculum development were widely sug- 
gested as the “most important.” Only 
in the state in which leadership activi- 
ties had been lacking or indirect was 
the standardization of schools consid- 
ered as important by a relatively large 
proportion of local workers. Services, 
other than those with respect to state- 
wide curriculum study, which reflected 
an emphasis on uniformity in the di- 
rective program, were infrequently 
mentioned as important by those work- 
ing under this program. Furthermore, 
these same respondents rated as most 
burdensome those state department ac- 
tivities which in this state had in- 
volved local responsibility to conform 
to some uniform plan or program. 
The techniques of state leadership ex- 
hibiting with particular clarity the 
characteristics of a cooperative pro- 
gram were most frequently mentioned 
by those participating in this program, 
and several of these persons described 
the state department as “serving as a 
clearing house,” “stimulating local 
workers,” “providing intelligent lead- 
ership,” and “encouraging experimen- 
tation.” 

What particular services are wanted? 
The ratings of particular state depart- 
ment services listed in the inquiry form 
varied considerably between states, as 
already indicated, and also between 
groups of respondents in each state. 
It was indicated by the returns, how- 
ever, that the assistance of the state 
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department was not generally wanted 
in: (1) Solving the particular class- 
room problems of individual teachers; 
(2) Making surveys or studies of the 
educational needs of counties or com- 
munities; (3) Planning and carrying 
on testing programs. 

Assistance in the following en- 
deavors was generally desired: (1) se- 
curing information concerning best 
instructional practices; (2) planning 
and holding conferences of local edu- 
cational workers; (3) developing and 
using courses of study and curriculum 
bulletins; (4) selecting and securing 
materials for professional study; (5) 
organizing study groups of teachers; 
(6) planning and carrying on county 
supervisory programs. 

As stated above, a large proportion 
of respondents in each state suggested 
that services relating to curriculum 
study and development were the most 
important provided. However, super- 
visors, superintendents, and principals 
working under the directive pattern 
of leadership ranked next in impor- 
tance visitation of schools by state 
supervisors and supervisory confer- 
ences of state supervisors with groups 
of teachers. This, of course, had been 
the traditional technique of leader- 
ship in this state. Indicative of the 
nature of the indirect leadership is that 
large percentages of local workers 
rather indefinitely described as some of 
its most important services “curricu- 
lum bulletins,” “supervision,” and 
“bulletins.” Several of these persons 
commented that their only contact 
with the state department was through 
an occasional bulletin or inspection. 
Significant also is the fact that the 
service mentioned most favorably by 
participants in the cooperative pro- 
gram was “planning and holding work- 
ing conferences.” Such conferences 
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had been organized by the state de- 
partment for all groups of local ad- 
ministrators and supervisors as a pro- 
cedure for studying and planning 
means of improving instruction. 

In each state there was expressed 
considerable need for more state de- 
partment assistance in improving high 
school instruction. It cannot be 
stated, of course, whether this came 
from an actual lack of attention by 
the state department to high schools 
or from a local feeling of inadequacy 
to cope with new problems of second- 
ary education. Regardless, expressions 
from the field in the states studied in- 
dicate that state education departments 
can find ample opportunity for serv- 
ice in dealing with problems of im- 
proving high school instruction. 

Opinion varies between groups in 
the same state. In the preceding state- 
ments no distinction has been made 
between the opinions of supervisors, 
superintendents, and principals. Con- 
siderable differences did exist. In gen- 
eral, supervisors tended to be much 
more specific in suggesting services 
wanted and in evaluating existing serv- 
ices, and the superintendents least 
specific. This seems to follow from 
the relative intimacy of these groups 
with problems of improving instruc- 
tion. Evaluation of the returns in the 
light of the dominant educational phi- 
losophy suggests that the judgments 
of supervisors would be the more trust- 
worthy guide for planning a state 
program of instructional services. 
Thus, one would be inclined to accept 
the supervisors’ expressions of need for 
service in assisting teachers’ profes- 
sional study instead of the superin- 
tendents’ apparently greater compla- 
cency in this respect. 

High school principals in general 
were more adversely critical of state 
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department services than were other 
groups of local workers. Although no 
adequate explanation of this fact is 
available, one suspects that it might 
follow from the traditional pattern of 
state regulation and inspection of high 
schools. Their relationships with high 
schools provide the state departments 
a challenging problem for study. 

Some implications. Questioning of 
local educational workers as to the 
services they want from the state de- 
partment does not, in the writer’s 
opinion, provide an adequate basis for 
planning a program of state leadership 
in improving instruction. On the 
other hand, it would seem to be one 
essential step in such planning. This 
study indicates that answers to such 
questions should in any state be evalu- 
ated in the light of the experience of 
those making the answers. It may 
further be suggested that provision for 
local participation in the planning of 
activities and programs is itself a serv- 
ice yielding significant results in the 
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development of local educational 
workers, 

Those responsible for state depart- 
ment services have no basis for assum- 
ing, according to this study, that local 
educational workers who have experi- 
enced direct state leadership of any 
type will prefer for the state depart- 
ment to direct and dictate rather than 
assist and stimulate. The present na- 
tional tendency towards cooperative 
state and local relationships in educa- 
tion appears as acceptable to local edu- 
cational workers as to educational 
theorists. It may therefore be sug- 
gested that those planning a program 
of state department services in any 
state might well consider the appro- 
priateness of state department activ- 
ity in stimulating curriculum study, 
in assisting local study groups, and in 
organizing working conferences of 
groups of local workers. Especially 
should the possibilities of increased as- 
sistance with problems of high school 
instruction be explored. 





A SCHOOL FACULTY AT A SUMMER WORKSHOP 


M. L. HULSE, Cornell University, and A. S. HURLBURT, Peru Central School 


anes WORKSHOPS are no longer 
unique means of providing opportuni- 
ties for the continued growth of ex- 
perienced teachers in their profession, 
nor are they experimental in purpose 
or uncertain in their principles of or- 
ganization. The uniqueness of our 
Summer Workshop was due almost en- 
tirely to the presence of practically the 
entire faculty of a central school. 

In large part the personnel of a 
workshop for teachers and adminis- 
trators is made up of one or more per- 
sons from many different schools. 
Seldom are these representatives of a 
particular school commissioned to con- 
duct an inquiry or solve a problem that 
extends beyond the confines of a single 
field or department. At best teachers 
take back with them an improved 
course of study, new enthusiasms, 
greater understanding of the child, and 
a desire to share with their fellow 
workers some of the new insights 
gained. Frequently, once back in 
school, the lack of interest of other 
teachers in his field or of his super- 
visory and administrative officers raise 
serious doubts as to the value of his 
summer work. It seemed, therefore, 
highly desirable to bring to the work- 
shop a representative group from a 
single school or, if possible, an entire 
faculty. 

The question had been discussed at 
a previous summer session by the writ- 
ers, and the initiative was taken by 
Mr. Hurlburt in faculty meeting with 
his staff early in the fall of 1940. In- 
terest in the project seemed general, 
and correspondence with Cornell Uni- 
versity indicated a similar interest and 
a complete support of the proposal. 
Plans were quickly made to insure 
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that adequate preparation of the school 
faculty might proceed, and that the 
workshop staff might be fully equipped 
to provide the necessary advice and 
assistance.) 

One of the necessary requirements 
of a workshop participant is to bring 
with him a problem of real significance 
to him and his school. The Peru fac- 
ulty had been scrutinizing its cur- 
riculum, its procedures, and its pur- 
poses for a year past. Almost every 
member of the faculty had become 
acutely aware of the discrepancies 
existing between the offering of the 
school and the needs of the pupils 
arising out of their social and eco- 
nomic environment. All teachers had 
participated in family visitation, had 
seen at first hand the homes of the 
desperately poor and the well-to-do, 
and had observed the influence of good 
land and a good location on the for- 
tunes of the farmer and conversely 
the handicap of a spare soil and a hilly 
slope. They had discovered miserable 
housing conditions in the country, mal- 
nutrition in a dairy and fruit section, 
a variety of cultural conditions in the 
children’s homes—in fact, needs far 
more immediate and personal than 
those commonly recognized by the 
traditional academic program. After 
such experiences it is no longer pos- 
sible to be content teaching a formal 
English, a conventional algebra, an 
abstract science, or a stereotyped his- 
tory. 

1The workshop staff included: Howard R. An- 
derson, Social Studies; Alfred H. Grommon, 
English; Philip J. Johnson, Science; Edwin R. 
Hoskins, Vocational Agriculture; M. Lovell 
Hulse, Mathematics; Clyde B. Moore, Elemen- 


tary Education; and Flora Thurston, Home Eco- 
nomics. 
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The preliminary preparation made 
by the Peru faculty for the curriculum 
work later undertaken in the work- 
shop included a series of studies sim- 
ilar in nature to the content of a basic 
course in curriculum building. To 
further this study the school pur- 
chased a rather extensive library, which 
was later transported to the workshop 
for the exclusive use of the Peru group. 
A seminar procedure was followed as 
various members of the faculty re- 
ported on assigned readings of special 
significance. 

Through the reading and discussion 
of various sections of Curriculum De- 
velopment by Caswell and Campbell, 
the question of the type of curriculum 
best suited to the local situation was 
raised. The early decision was to re- 
tain a subject-matter organization 
modified as to material and activities 
with a pronounced stress on correla- 
tion between the several divisions. 


The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy, issued by the Educational 
Policies Commission, yielded the type 
of objectives that seemed most suitable 


for the project in view. In this con- 
nection it was seen for the first time 
that the selection of subject matter is 
only in small part determined by logical 
considerations and by state curricu- 
lums. Here the emphasis shifts to 
what are the necessary modifications 
in human behavior for full participa- 
tion in a democratic society, indeed, 
to a determination of the desirable 
characteristics of that society. Con- 
sequently, the earlier decision to re- 
tain a subject-matter organization in 
no sense limited the faculty to the 
shifting of various elements from one 
place to another in the course of study 
or even to the retention of a former 
classification of subject matter. On 
the contrary, the possibility of a basic 
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reorganization of the curriculum with- 
out close regard to traditional defini- 
tions of subject categories, at least at 
some levels, was recognized. 

From the study of High School and 
Life, by Francis T. Spaulding, the 
faculty was able to compare the local 
situation with the state situation in 
their larger aspects. The impression 
of lack of relationship between aca- 
demic materials and exercises and the 
actual life problems of the pupils was 
further strengthened. In some in- 
stances, it was felt that results were 
being attained superior to those of the 
average school; in other instances 
specific criticism of instructional out- 
comes seemed to be pointed directly at 
the local school. Youth Serves the 
Community, by Paul R. Hanna, broad- 
ened their concept of the scope of the 
curriculum. The extension of the 
school into the community through 
the participation of the pupils and 
teachers in worth while community 
enterprises provides an excellent ex- 
ample of freedom from the restric- 
tions of marrow academic objectives. 
Chapter 3, Youth Contributes to 
Civic Beauty, was the incentive for 
the undertaking of a local project that 
aroused considerable interest in the 
school and in the community. A 
former school (building) site situated 
on one of the main streets of the vil- 
lage had for some time been neglected 
and had grown up in weeds. A group 
of youngsters from the intermediate 
grades and junior-senior high school 
level, led by a seventh grade pupil, 
tackled the job with enthusiasm and 
purpose. Equipment was obtained 
from interested adults, some trucking 
was arranged for, plans made for 
landscaping, and the project was un- 
derway. To the satisfaction of every- 
one concerned, the broad educational 
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values of the enterprise were achieved 
and the new concept had passed its 
first trial. 

Other materials were examined with 
equally good results, but it would be 
inaccurate to report that all members 
of the group saw clearly the steps that 
had been taken. Certainly, broader 
educational aims and methods had been 
envisaged though not completely de- 
fined or enumerated; the habit of work- 
ing together for the attainment of 
purposes set for the whole school from 
the first grade through the twelfth 
was rapidly developing; considerable 
progress had been made in seeing the 
peculiar contribution of the other de- 
partments, the level below, or the 
level above to the total education of 
the child; a more complete realization 
of the use to be made of community 
resources was gained, as well as the 
recognition of the lack of realism in 
the conventional curriculum that rele- 
gated the immediate personal, social, 
and economic problems of the pupils 
to the departments of home economics 
and vocational agriculture; and, 
finally, the conviction was established 
that something could and should be 
done by the faculty to improve the 
educational outcomes of the school. 

Several surveys undertaken by mem- 
bers of the faculty, some begun be- 
fore the curriculum project was initi- 
ated and the data made available dur- 
ing the period, assisted greatly in the 
thinking of the faculty. A socio-eco- 
nomic survey begun in. connection 
with the guidance program threw con- 
siderable light on the individual ex- 
periences resulting from family visita- 
tion. Some results of the reading sur- 
vey were known, though the analysis 
of a rather complete testing program 
was not undertaken until the summer. 
An excellent physical description of 
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the district was made by the teacher of 
vocational agriculture, which, together 
with a historical account of the com- 
munity, were later the stimuli for the 
selection of curriculum material of 
local significance. The surveys cov- 
ered for the most part sections B, C, 
and D of Evaluative Criteria and Edu- 
cational Temperatures. 

Early in June the summer workshop 
staff of Cornell University spent sev- 
eral days in the school familiarizing 
themselves with the type of commu- 
nity and the facilities of the school, 
becoming acquainted with the teach- 
ers at the various levels and in the 
several fields, and learning something 
about the nature of instruction and 
the pupil body through firsthand vis- 
itation of classes. Some of the difficul- 
ties already met were discussed in a 
general meeting with the workshop 
staff, though these difficulties were by 
no means cleared up. Probably the 
major outcome of this visit was the 
feeling on the part of the school 
faculty that their project was con- 
sidered extremely worth while by oth- 
ers outside the community, and so they 
gained confidence to continue the 
study to its final conclusion. This is 
not to say that the staff of the work- 
shop did not profit greatly from its 
firsthand acquaintance with the prob- 
lems of the local school. The con- 
fidence displayed by the staff in giving 
assistance to this group in the summer 
was marked and directly attributable 
to its visit to Peru. It should be added 
that one member of the staff was in 
close touch with the school for sev- 
eral months prior to the initiation of 
the project. 

The faculty of the central school 
constituted one of the regular groups 

1Evaluative Criteria and Educational Tempera- 


tures, 1940 Edition. Washington: Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 
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in the workshop, and as such was as- 
signed to a workroom containing sup- 
plies, their special library, and other 
materials. Each member of the faculty 
also met regularly with persons of 
similar interest in a special group. 
Thus, while ample provision was made 
for the faculty to meet as a whole, it 
was not limited in its participation to 
the consideration of its own problems 
exclusively. Usually the faculty 
worked during the morning on mat- 
ters related to the whole school pro- 
gram and in the afternoon on matters 
peculiar to a level or a field of teach- 
ing. The staff of the workshop in- 
fluenced the project as leaders of the 
subject-matter groups among which 
the faculty was distributed and by at- 
tendance at the morning session of the 
Peru group as consultants when their 
special services were required. 

The first three weeks of the sum- 
mer were spent by the faculty as a 
whole translating The Purposes of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy into 
objectives possible of realization in the 
grades and fields of study offered by 
the school. This required first of all 
a plan of curriculum organization, 
though actually the plan of organiza- 
tion evolved along with the growing 
understanding and restatement of the 
objectives. For example, out of this 
group study and discussion the ele- 
mentary teachers decided that the 
younger children should not be classi- 
fied by grades until they were consid- 
ered suitably prepared for the third 
grade. Rather it seemed desirable to 
group the children eventually on the 
basis of interests, social and physical 
development, and reading readiness. 
From the third through the sixth grade 
a modified core curriculum centered 
around the New York state social 
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studies program for the elementary 
grades was adopted. 

Though it might seem that an in- 
ordinate amount of time was taken 
in the restatement of objectives, it was 
never an isolated activity, but an in- 
tegral part of an ongoing process that 
included all the previous experience 
and understanding of the teachers and 
led directly into curriculum planning, 
the search for curriculum elements, 
and the question of instructional pro- 
cedure. Their knowledge of the com- 
munity, the information derived from 
the testing program, the impediment 
of the old course of study were some 
of the factors that had to be recon- 
ciled before the objective could be ac- 
ceptably stated. Here again it seems 
important to emphasize the common 
understandings resulting from this un- 
dertaking. Many groupings occurred 
from time to time in the attempt to 


assist each other in working toward 
common goals. For example, the Eng- 
lish, home economics, and elementary 
teachers discussed together how each 
might assist the others in carrying 
out objectives stated differently by 
each, but having the same implica- 


tions for all. Not only an under- 
standing of the contribution that each 
department and level might make was 
gained, but also an increased appre- 
ciation of the personality of his fel- 
low teacher was a recognized outcome 
of this period of association. A com- 
mon understanding and personal ap- 
preciation stimulated the desire to cor- 
relate the work of departments which 
formerly had seemed exclusive. 
Beyond the sixth grade it was de- 
cided to continue and improve the 
existing broad divisions of instruction. 
English, social studies, mathematics, 
science, homemaking, vocational agri- 
culture, and commerce were the main 
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fields involved. Familiar with the ob- 
jectives and developing curriculum of 
the elementary grades through direct 
participation in the discussions and 
decisions of the elementary teachers, 
the teachers at the secondary level had 
an exceptional background for the 
statement of their own objectives and 
for choosing an appropriate curricu- 
lum pattern for their level. The ex- 
perience of the mathematics and com- 
merce teachers illustrates this point. 
These teachers had worked with the 
elementary teachers in formulating a 
statement of the desirable arithmetic 
concepts, skills, and appreciations that 
might be achieved in each grade. Al- 
though intended as a guide for the 
elementary teachers in checking on 
their accomplishment, it served equally 
well as the base for curriculum plan- 
ning at the secondary level. Proceed- 
ing then on the assumption that pupils 
might come to them familiar with the 
fundamental concepts and processes of 
arithmetic, these two teachers exam- 
ined the mathematical needs of the 
secondary pupil in making an adequate 
preparation for living in their local 
community and the larger world out- 
side. 

Correlation between fields was and 
is an ever-present interest of the teach- 
ers; and once established, innumerable 
opportunities for correlation are dis- 
covered by a closely-knit faculty. A 
surveying club formed by the mathe- 
matics pupils this fall has already 
surveyed and laid out a soccer field in 
cooperation with the physical educa- 
tion teacher. Surveying instruments 
used by the club have been designed 
in the mechanical drawing class and 
constructed in the industrial arts 
classes. Recognizing the close proxim- 
ity of the region to Canada and the 
racial backgrounds of a large number 
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of the families in the area, the ninth 
grade social studies class began its 
work this fall with a unit on Canada. 
Likewise the pupils in beginning 
French are studying the culture of 
French Canada. The two classes plan 
a joint trip to Montreal to visit points 
of historic, commercial, and cultural 
interest. In English classes these 
pupils have been writing letters to the 
Provincial Transport Bureau, arranging 
the details of the trip. Pupils in the 
French class have corresponded with 
girls from the Marguerite Bourgeois 
College in Montreal inviting these girls 
to join them for lunch at a French 
restaurant and to go with them on part 
of their sight-seeing tour. Such ac- 
tivities are not unique, but they are 
indicative of a changing conception 
of education that will not permit these 
teachers to go back to the more formal 
content and procedures of the past. 

It is yet too early to indicate in any 
definite or itemized form the several 
outcomes of this curriculum study. 
The more important outcomes as far 
as the teachers are concerned are main- 
ly the intangibles—purpose, attitudes, 
incentives, enthusiasms, and the satis- 
faction that comes from successful 
achievement. It is true that each 
teacher has produced a very tangible 
guide to teaching in his area, but out- 
weighing this is the realization that 
curriculum construction and planning 
are never quite finished. These teach- 
ers have been intensively engaged in 
planning for the educational develop- 
ment of children not in a limited sub- 
ject-matter area, not even exclusively 
in the school, but from the first grade 
through the high school and in the 
community as well. They have gained 
a concept of continuity and growth 
that is incompatible with a static cur- 
riculum. 





GROUP WORK IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By ROSALIND CASSIDY 
Convenor of the School of Education, Mills College, California 


sits EDUCATION as a part of 
education today in this country has 
come to accept the principles and 
methods of group work as the only 
acceptable and effective way to edu- 
cate citizens for a democracy. This 
acceptance has come from a belief that 
education in and through the group 
process is the way individuals best 
become responsible and able to under- 
take the management of their own 
personal, social, and civic affairs. 

Teachers who use the experiences 
known as play, recreation, and physical 
education for the education of young 
people are increasingly using the group 
method whether it is in the coopera- 
tive study and planning of faculty- 
student groups in curriculum making, 
the group experiences involved in the 
deliberations of Athletic Association 
Council, or whether it is in the activi- 
ties and procedures of the Tennis 
Club, Riding Club, or Dance Club. 
At Mills College, as in many other 
forward-looking physical education 
programs in both college and high 
school, the group work method is an 
objective of all staff members and 
student leaders. 

The freshman girl on coming to a 
new school is greeted in the gym- 
nasium by a staff of enthusiastic, in- 
teresting teachers and student spon- 
sors ready to help her decide what sort 
of play activity she would enjoy in 
her first season at school. She chooses 
an activity on the basis of her in- 
terests with the advice of teachers and 
student sponsors, beginning at once 
to take part in a program fitted to her 
needs as she sees them at the time. 


The work of student sponsors is 
next considered. It is extremely im- 
portant at any stage of life that the 
individual feel a sense of belonging to 
a group. An essential self-assurance 
is given the individual who is of a “we 
group” as contrasted with the defen- 
sive and insecure feelings of a person 
who feels herself to be alone and out- 
side of sustaining group membership. 
The home, the neighborhood, the 
church, and the school are agencies 
to aid in meeting this need. 

It is reassuring to the new girl to 
be welcomed into a group who really 
care about having her as a member. 
Taking responsibility for new girls is 
a means of development for girls al- 
ready established in the school. To 
welcome new students the Ohio State 
University High School has devised 
“House Groups” comprised of boys 
and girls from all classes. Redwood 
City High School in California has an 
interesting plan, long established, by 
which all new girls are invited to be- 
come members of one of four color 
groups in the athletic association. It 
is a first experience in school. Col- 
leges and some secondary schools have 
instituted “Freshman Days” to orient 
the new student into the college en- 
vironment. 

The new student is welcomed, in- 
troduced to a program, and started on 
the way to being better acquainted as 
the fall play season progresses. If, 
however, interpretation and generali- 
zation of experiences are to be a part 
of staff responsibility, there must be 
much more to orienting than these be- 
ginnings. In fact, the guided proc- 
ess continues throughout the entire 
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time the student is in college, and is 
never thought of as completed. The 
student is gaining skill in orienting 
herself to the problems of living. This 
skill is one she needs in all periods of 
her life, since throughout life the in- 
dividual is orienting herself to ever- 
changing problems. 

At some time during the fall sea- 
son, as indicated, each student reports 
to the school or college physician for 
her health examination. Toward the 
end of the fall program she selects a 
physical education adviser. This per- 
son, whom the student likes and in 
whom she has confidence, becomes 
fully acquainted with her and carries 
unbroken, until graduation, this ac- 
quaintance and the advising function 
implied in the relationship. It is ob- 
vious that some distribution of the 
advising load must be made as an ad- 
ministrative measure. 

The next step in orienting is now 
taken by the adviser, in collecting and 
relating as much information as she is 
able to find about each of her advisees. 
She begins a cumulative record folder 
for each girl, or if this was made at 
the time the student registered, she 
brings the information up to date and 
augments it with the additional data 
which she collects. Such data are 
obtained mainly from two sources, the 
physician and the personnel and guid- 
ance officer, usually the dean of girls 
in high school, in college the dean of 
women. It is essential to get these 
data through a discussion period. It 
is ideal when that discussion is carried 
on with all three persons concerned 
sharing together information on the 
needs of each student and suggesting 
ways the physical education adviser 
and the department program may best 
meet these needs. Thus a folder is 
begun which grows continually into 
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a valuable all-around view of individ- 
ual needs. This view is to serve as a 
guide to both student and staff. 

The period following fall play ac- 
tivity is the next consideration. This 
period extends through the midyear 
period, broken in most schools by holi- 
days and examinations, and continues 
until the good weather allows the be- 
ginning of the spring outdoor season. 
It has two parts: first, the explora- 
tory, discussing and testing period, 
which is a group process and is called 
Orientation-Survey; and second, the 
Self-Survey period, which is an indi- 
vidual and adviser process for the pur- 
pose of seeing the unique needs of the 
individual and the program plans indi- 
cated for her. The subsequent spring 
program schedule is the result of the 
sum of these individual plans. 

The question which no doubt arises 
in viewing such a scheme is, “Are 
there no play activity offerings in the 
department during this midseason 
period?” If a full play opportunity is 
to be given daily for all students in 
the school, it is, of course, evident 
that no period is complete without a 
schedule making all play spaces avail- 
able for use. This mid-period is one 
in which opportunity is given for the 
second part of a physical education 
program indicated by an approach 
through self-direction, the part of the 
program in which students have full 
opportunity to carry on the play forms 
already learned in the instruction pe- 
riods of previous seasons or in oppor- 
tunities open to them outside of school 
or forms already learned in an earlier 
period. Such play opportunities go 
along with the instruction periods at 
all seasons, but in this mid-period 
when most of staff time is engaged in 
orienting and advising new students, 
a special emphasis is given to the or- 
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ganized play schedule offered under 
the student initiative of the athletic 
association. 

Tournaments of all kinds come in 
here, bringing large numbers of girls 
into group participation in play, and 
in the planning and officiating needed 
in such schedules. The so-called free 
play opportunities now are fully 
opened to students who wish to use 
the pool, dance studio, and gymnasium 
to work out their own interests, to get 
daily activity, to enjoy the whole plant 
in an informal way as they will later 
their city or country club, recreation 
center, factory play facilities, Y. W. 
C. A. clubhouse, or community 
house. This plan necessitates a care- 
fully worked out schedule for use of 
space, the training of student leaders, 
supervision by staff leaders, and the 
making of many and varied all-school 
tournament programs. In coeduca- 
tional institutions this is a period in 
which much boy and girl play is 
particularly emphasized in the tourna- 
ments which range from ping-pong, 
shuffleboard, deck tennis, and volley- 
ball to swimming, folk dancing, and 
social dancing. In the women’s col- 
lege the staff makes every effort to see 
ways in which the schedule and equip- 
ment is made available for the use 
of girls who are entertaining men 
friends on the campus. 

To return to the new student who 
is thought of as working in the orient- 
ing process as well as joining in these 
all-school offerings for play just de- 
scribed, “what is the purpose of the 
orientation-survey period, and what 
should go on during this time?” 

In the plan here developed, called 
Self-Survey and Self-Direction, orient- 
ing fits into this definition of physical 
education: “School physical education 
is the process of orienting the indi- 
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vidual in the persistent problems of liv- 
ing through guided experiences cen- 
tering in motor activity.”! This plan 
follows the directions indicated by the 
objectives which come to view in the 
large over-pattern for the program. 
Orientation and reorientation in the 
various aspects of the persistent prob- 
lems of living are conceived as a con- 
tinuing process all during school and 
college with physical education ex- 
perience as one of many means to that 
end. 

The survey period is not thought of 
as a lecture course, but it certainly 
employs lectures and films for the 
whole freshman group whenever these 
are of value. Rather, such a period is 
developed as one in which a small 
group working with an interested ad- 
viser devotes a three-month period to 
an investigation of the meanings of 
body education and its contribution 
to the solution of the persistent prob- 
lems of living: the problems of indi- 
vidual health and development; social 
living; civic living; and vocational 
choice, preparation, and success. 

In both high school and college the 
first questions come from the students. 
However, the adviser explores what the 
advisees wish to investigate concern- 
ing themselves and their body educa- 
tion. It may well be the whole group 
will not wish to proceed together on 
the same problem but will rather work 
in several interest groups and share 
findings later on in the study. The 
leaders strive to make their students 
continually more able to direct their 
own investigation, to know how and 
where to find reliable sources, and how 
to interpret data. It is important that 


1Cassidy, Rosalind—New Directions in Phys- 
ical Education for the Adolescent Girl in High 
School and College. A Guide for Teachers in 


i. eo Curriculum Revision. New York: 


Barnes and Company, 1938. 
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whatever diagnostic tests the group de- 
cides to use be planned in this period. 
These are basic to the last part of the 
period which is the individual self- 
survey and program planning based on 
the student’s own needs. It is also 
the leader’s responsibility so to direct 
the discussion that it reveals the larg- 
est areas of interrelationships. 

Each freshman girl confers once 
more with her adviser at the end of 
the spring term to evaluate progress, 
plan for summer activities, and relate 
these plans to goals which she thinks 
she might like to pursue in the next 
autumn term, thus binding her expe- 
riences into a continuum of planning 
which is subject to change at any 
point. It is helpful to the student to 
agree to write an evaluation of her 
progress. This includes added objec- 
tives and achievements which become 
evident as the work progresses. Copies 
of her proposed plans, program, and 
evaluations are included in her cumu- 
lative record folder. The accounts of 
the conferences, anecdotal records of 
behavior, and the adviser’s evaluation 
of progress are also filed. The plan to 
have a final conference in the spring 
must not in any way prohibit confer- 
ences at any time the student or fac- 
ulty adviser feels the need. 

When the girl returns in her second 
year, the pattern of self-direction with 
guidance follows this plan: report for 
examination by the doctor in the fall 
(September) ; report to adviser for goal 
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setting; carry out program with con- 
ferences when necessary; write evalua- 
tion of progress at end of year and 
have interview only if requested either 
by student or adviser. 

The third- and fourth-year students 
proceed in this fashion: report for ex- 
amination by doctor in September; re- 
port to adviser for goal setting on 
the basis of progress and evaluation of 
sophomore year; carry out program 
with conferences when necessary; write 
evaluation at end of spring term; hold 
interview if desired. 

The fourth year includes the follow- 
ing: report for examination by doctor 
in September and again before gradua- 
tion for final advising, premarital in- 
struction if desired, and information 
on the post-college consultation serv- 
ice if such is provided; report to ad- 
viser for junior year evaluation and 
fourth-year goal setting; report to ad- 
viser in spring for final evaluation and 
future planning for health mainte- 
nance and leisure schedule. 

This pattern covering the student’s 
entire experience in the physical edu- 
cation program shows an alternation 
of the individual and group process; 
the activities which result from indi- 
vidual goal setting are primarily group 
activities. The staff conferences and 
continual group planning which runs 
parallel with this student program is 
another story in “group work,” too 
long to add to this one, but completely 
interwoven and interdependent with 
this process. 
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These Articles Are Short 


and te the Point. 


EDUCATION AND 
WORK EXPERIENCE 


By C. C. Harvey, Principal, 
Tamms Community High School, 
Tamms, Illinois 

AST SUMMER IN a class at the Uni- 
catia of Illinois, we were given 
the following assignment: “List the 
things, in the order of their relative 
importance, which you think have 
had most influence in making you 
think the way you do.” I listed work 
experiences first. If the question had 
been, “What things have had most 
influence in making you the kind of 
person you are?” my response would 
have been practically the same. 

The instructor of the course, Dr. 
Frank Baker, president of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, State Teachers College, 
said that this assignment had been 
given in his classes for a number of 
years, and that I was the first to name 
work experiences on the list. He 
wanted to know why I listed work 
experiences, of all things, as first in 
importance. 

Discussion of the importance of var- 
ious factors which members of the 
class had listed as things which in- 
fluenced their thinking did not cause 
me to change my opinion of the rela- 
tive importance of work experiences. 
The more I thought about it, however, 
the more convinced I was that work 
experiences was the most important 
factor. 

I get the greatest happiness out of 
life in honest and conscientious work. 
Nothing gives me more satisfaction 
than worth-while accomplishment at a 
job. Work gives purpose and meaning 


to life. It is not only a means of live- 
lihood, but in creative work we find 
our greatest reason for living. 

I learned to do many kinds of 
work in early childhood. Habits were 
formed which made me take a pride in 
doing a number of things. As a farm 
youth I learned to work with my 
hands, to handle machinery, and to 
manage and care for animals. I learned 
to make, repair, and build many things 
which are part of the experience of 
farm boys. While a student at col- 
lege, I earned most of my expenses 
working as janitor, waiter, dishwasher, 
fountain boy, typist, and clerk. Dur- 
ing vacations I worked on a farm or 
in a mining town or sold books. 

My college course ended in 1929, 
and during the years of depression 
which followed I gained an apprecia- 
tion of what it means to have a job, 
or not to have one. During the years 
since graduation, I have had a varied 
experience in work activities ranging 
from teacher and magazine editor to 
farm hand, miner, and salesman. These 
gave me an understanding of Ameri- 
can life which could not have been 
acquired in any other way. They 
brought me into contact with work- 
ers of all kinds and gave me an ap- 
preciation of the problems of laboring 
people. Usually my interests in read- 
ing are determined by the kind of 
work I happen to be doing at a par- 
ticular time. As I read and work at a 
particular job, my ideas gradually de- 
velop. 

My ideas on education are largely 
the result of work experiences. One 
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of these ideas is that work experience 
is an invaluable part of education; 
that is, a well-balanced education. In 
general, there are too much theory and 
too many facts and not enough prac- 
tical experiences in the courses which 


schools provide for students. Before 
education can be effective in making 
mature adults out of boys and girls, 
it must provide opportunities for them 
to participate in the adult-like activ- 
ities of the community. It must get 
them to think through difficult prob- 
lems and to act when action is needed. 
They must learn to work by actually 
working; to take part in citizenship 
activities by actual participation in 
the activities. 

The schools can now provide work 
experiences for youth through Na- 
tional Youth Administration projects. 
These work experiences can be made 
about the most valuable part of the 
education of boys and girls if they 
receive enough planning on the part of 
school officials and are given careful 
supervision. They can be planned to 
give experiences to young people which 
will stand them in good stead when 
they are ready for a job. Certain col- 
leges, such as Antioch in Ohio, have 
long recognized the importance of 
supplementing courses in college with 
work experiences. Others have some 
kind of internship plan for helping 
youth get started on jobs or secure 
the practical work experience neces- 
sary for doing a particular job suc- 
cessfully. 

My interest in the influence which 
work experiences have upon people 
led me to search for a book on the 
psychology of work experiences. I 
finally gave up and concluded that no 
such book has been written, or even 
a study made which deals with the 
psychology of work experiences. As 
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work seems to be a very common ac- 
tivity of members of the human fam- 
ily, would it not be worth while for 
some budding, young psychologist to 
make a study of how it influences our 
thinking and our character? Would 
not a study of the educational value of 
work experiences be of value? Some- 
one might find a title such as the fol- 
lowing suitable for a book which would 
have a great influence on present-day 
schools: “Education and Work Expe- 
riences.” 

It seems to me that an exceedingly 
valuable project in a social science class 
would be to study how work experi- 
ences and other factors influence our 
thinking and make us the kind of 
persons we are. 


FLORIDA PROGRAM OF INTERNSHIP 
By M. W. Carothers, Director of 
Instruction, Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education 
LORIDA WAS LATE among the states 
F in requiring practice teaching as 
prerequisite to certification. In 1938 
the Florida Teacher Education Ad- 
visory Council, composed of represent- 
atives of the State Department of 
Education, the institutions of higher 
learning preparing teachers, and the 
public schools, recommended to the 
state superintendent that practice 
teaching be included among the re- 
quirements for certification. The state 
superintendent included this recom- 
mendation, among others, in his rec- 
ommendations relating to certification 
to the State Board of Education. The 
state now requires six semester hours 
of practice teaching, which has been 
defined as not less than ninety clock 
hours of observation and practice 
teaching with fifty-four hours spent 
in actual practice teaching. 
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This step was regarded as only a 
partial solution to the problem of 
providing effective practice in teaching 
prior to employment. A number of 
the colleges and universities had no 
campus schools or had schools which 
were entirely inadequate for the ex- 
panded program of practice teaching. 
There was also a growing conviction 
that practice in “model” schools should 
be supplemented by practice in situa- 
tions more typical of public schools 
in which the students would later be 
employed. 

At a meeting of the Advisory Coun- 
cil held early in 1940, a resolution 
was passed recommending that a pro- 
gram of internship be developed and 
suggesting that institutions begin the 
program in an experimental way in 
the fall of 1940. As a result of this 
recommendation, Florida State College 
for Women, Florida Southern College, 
and the University of Tampa placed 
interns in the field during the school 
year 1940-1941. 

Limited aid was sought and secured 
from the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on 
Education. Dr. Charles E. Prall of 
the Commission has served as consult- 
ant to the Florida State Department 
of Education and the Florida colleges 
and universities during 1940-1941 and 
will continue to serve in that capacity 
during 1941-1942. Dr. J. D. Wil- 
liams of the University of Kentucky 
was employed by the Commission for 
a period of two months’ service to the 
Florida institutions during January 
and February of 1941. 

Following the preliminary period of 
experimentation by the three institu- 
tions mentioned above, a conference 
was held April 28-May 3, 1941, at 
Camp O’Leno, Florida, for a discussion 
of problems relating to the internship. 
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Thirty-five representatives of the col- 
leges and universities, forty-one direct- 
ing teachers, three members of the 
State Department, six interns, and 
twelve out-of-state consultants and 
guests participated in the conference. 

Preliminary to the conference a 
planning committee had devised a 
questionnaire which was distributed to 
a selected list of elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers in all parts of 
the state. Replies had been tabulated 
and this tabulation served as a basis 
for part of the early discussion in the 
conference. 

For the first two days the confer- 
ence participants were divided into five 
groups, two of secondary school di- 
recting teachers, one of elementary 
school directing teachers, and two of 
college representatives. These groups 


gave consideration to the importance 
and placement in the pre-internship, 
internship, and post-internship periods 


of certain qualities, understandings, 
experiences, and techniques. For the 
third and fourth days all participants 
were divided into four new groups, in 
which public school directing teachers 
and representatives of colleges and uni- 
versities were merged. The first of 
these groups was composed of those 
primarily interested in the preparation 
of elementary teachers. The second 
group was composed of those primari- 
ly interested in the preparation of 
social studies and home economics 
teachers for the secondary school; the 
third, English in the secondary schools; 
and the fourth, mathematics, science, 
and psychology in the secondary 
schools. A system of reporting was 
used which enabled each group to 
keep informed as to progress of other 
groups. 

In addition to the groups listed 
above, committees on Terminology, on 
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Evaluation of the Growth of the In- 
tern, and on Aids for Directing Teach- 
ers prepared reports which were dis- 
cussed, revised, and adopted by the 
entire conference. 

Among the important recommenda- 
tions of the conference were the fol- 
lowing: 

The internship should represent a 
minimum of eight weeks of full-time 
observation, participation, and teach- 
ing in a public school situation. (In 
Florida the internship is part of a 
four-year program of preparation for 
teaching rather than a postgraduate 
experience. ) 

A code of desirable practices relat- 
ing to the entire internship program 
should be formulated for principals, 
directing teachers, interns, and insti- 
tutional representatives. 

The directing teacher should be con- 
sulted before an intern is assigned and 
a willing agreement to the assignment 
should be secured. 

Public school administrators are 
urged to consider the responsibilities 
of directing teachers in determining 
their teaching load, including respon- 
sibility for extracurricular activities. 

Directing teachers should be given 
assistance by the colleges in planning 
and directing the activities of interns. 

Institutions should make available 
to directing teachers library materials 
and other teaching resources. 

Guidance of an intern should be 
thought of as a total school problem, 
with the whole faculty assisting the 
directing teacher in his work and 
sharing the responsibilities. 

The intern should not be permitted 
to substitute outside of the directing 
teacher’s room; the intern may carry 
on in the absence of the directing 
teacher if the work has been planned 
with him or in an emergency. 
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Colleges should not be expected to 
pay directing teachers or to grant 
them tuition-free courses. 

The colleges and universities of 
Florida should assume as a major proj- 
ect for the school year 1941-1942 an 
evaluation of, and when necessary, a 
revision of, the entire institutional 
program of teacher education. 

On October 20 and 21 Dr. C. E. 
Prall again met with a group of rep- 
resentatives of the colleges and univer- 
sities of Florida in a meeting at Camp 
O’Leno to assist in planning the pro- 
gram of curriculum revision in the in- 
stitutions which had been decided upon 
in the May meeting. An institution- 
wide committee in each college and 
university had identified the most ur- 
gent problems to receive attention dur- 
ing 1941-1942, and in the conference 
of October 20 and 21 plans were made 
for providing consultative services to 
the faculties of these institutions in 
their attack on these problems. 

While the attention of the Florida 
Teacher Education Advisory Council 
and the several institutions will not 
be confined to the internship program 
in their work during 1941-1942, the 
necessity of rethinking the whole pro- 
gram in the light of plans which are 
being made for the internship is prov- 
ing to be a great stimulus in improving 
the entire program of teacher educa- 


tion. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
IN SAFETY EDUCATION 


By G. H. Reavis, Assistant 
Superintendent, Cincinnati 
Public Schools 
AFETY HAS BECOME one of the ma- 
5 jor social and economic problems 
of the day; and as it becomes more and 
more apparent that the home and com- 
munity agencies alone cannot deal ade- 
quately with the problem, safety 
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education is becoming more generally 
established as part of the school pro- 
gram. Safety instruction belongs in 
the school program, not only because 
the children are coming together in 
large numbers for the first time, and 
are facing traffic hazards continuously 
for the first time, but because many 
of the skills, understandings, and at- 
titudes necessary for living safely in 
our relatively dangerous environment 
can be taught only in school. Not 
only is the responsibility of the school 
for safety instruction now well estab- 
lished; safety is now recognized as one 
of our major educational objectives. 
The emphasis on safety in the curricu- 
lum of city school systems was given 
increased impetus by the report pre- 
sented before the American Association 
of School Administrators at the St. 
Louis meeting two years ago. But the 


place of safety in the program is chief- 


ly the outgrowth of a natural and 
steady evolution. 

Safety instruction is a phase of citi- 
zenship training, and safety is a good 
practice ground on which children 
may exercise attitudes of fair play, co- 
operation, and consideration and re- 
sponsibility for others. 

Recent development indicates that 
safety will stand more on its own 
feet in the lower grades, and in suc- 
ceeding higher grades it will be inte- 
grated with other subjects in increas- 
ing amounts. It will also be empha- 
sized in many school-wide activities. 
While its separate treatment may not 
be combined or integrated with any 
one subject, the responsibility for 
teaching safety in departmentalized 
elementary schools is being assigned 
more and more to the teacher of health. 

A few years ago we were looking 
for opportunities to introduce safety 
in other areas of the curriculum and 
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to have these subjects carry safety. 
We are now coming to see that safety 
can be used as a vehicle to carry other 
important phases of the school cur- 
riculum. For example, we began in 
the elementary school to attempt to 
have reading carry much of the safety 
instruction. We are coming now, 
however, to think less of using reading 
to teach safety, and more of using 
safety as a means of motivating read- 
ing. Safety can be made to vitalize 
certain parts of other subjects, per- 
haps better than any other approach. 
Here again citizenship training is an 
outstanding example. In the primary 
grades we are concerned chiefly with 
teaching the individual child to care 
for his own safety, but we do not get 
very high in the grades until the child 
must be concerned equally with the 
safety of others. Many of the hazards 
of our modern life can be controlled 
or eliminated only through our con- 
cern for the safety of others. The 
development of attitudes in the upper 
grades and high school, therefore, is 
primarily concerned with this consid- 
eration for the welfare of others, and 
the recognition of our interdependence 
as members of a group. We must, in 
a true sense, be our brothers’ keepers, 
and safety instruction can be used as 
a means for instilling this attitude in 
our pupils. It is one of the best 
“spots” in the curriculum to emphasize 
growth in responsibility for one’s self 
and one’s fellows. 

All our specific safety instruction 
is based on the assumption that life 
can be made reasonably safe without 
sacrificing efficiency, retarding prog- 
ress, or decreasing enjoyment. We 
want our pupils to be able to live vig- 
orously and happily as well as safely. 
Therefore, safety instruction concerns 
itself with worth while activities rather 
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than negative prescriptions. Psycho- 
logically, it must be positive, empha- 
sizing the development of personal se- 
curity. Obviously, personal firsthand 
experience in situations involving haz- 
ards is not possible or desirable, but 
this method should be used whenever 
practical. Much use must be made 
of vicarious experience. 

The safety curriculum should, of 
course, be related to the needs in the 
community in which the children are 
living, but ability to meet the prob- 
lems of a new environment safely 
should also be developed. The school 
is responsible too for cooperating with 
worth while programs of safety edu- 
cation sponsored by any other agencies 
in the community, and leadership for 
community safety education may well 
be furnished by the school. 

Despite the progress which has been 
made in this field, safety education is 
not yet so well developed or so uni- 
form in its standards and practices as 
other fields in the curriculum. For 
example, science has come into the ele- 
mentary school curriculum in organ- 
ized form during the last decade and 
is already well established. An abun- 
dance of good teaching materials is 
available for it, and it has reached a 
higher level and a more uniform stand- 
ard throughout the United States than 
has safety education. Moreover, safety 
education throughout the country as a 
whole is somewhat “spotty.” In some 
places it is well developed and reaches 
high standards of excellence. In other 
places it has made little progress. 

For the next few years we do not 
look for any spectacular developments 
in safety education, but rather for a 
steady, consistent, and healthy growth. 
The philosophy and psychology of 
safety education is the same as that 
underlying the other fields of instruc- 
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tion, and any change in point of view 
which would materially affect the 
safety program would also affect any 
other phase of the school curriculum. 
The direction in which we anticipate 
change in the immediate future is in 
more clearly and more fully defining 
the outcomes (in terms of changes in 
children) to be attained and in the 
development of more and better ac- 
tivities to carry the program. 


» 


COOPERATIVE PROCEDURE IN 
DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
RELATED CONTENT 


By Joseph R. Strobel, Supervisor, 
Vocational Teacher Improvement, 
Cleveland Public Schools 

URRICULUM DEVELOPMENT is a 
[: cooperative enterprise. The shop, 
related, and other subject instructors, 
administrators, supervisors, curriculum 
specialists, and teacher trainers all 
make contributions. Some make avail- 
able basic content materials from well- 
developed job analyses and activity 
surveys, others provide for the blend- 
ing and unity of these materials, while 
others are concerned directly with the 
use of these materials in guiding the 
students through their vocational prep- 
aration. Efficient production at each 
of these points eventuates in a good 
curriculum. A common purpose binds 
this varied group of workers together. 
A group of twenty-six shop, re- 
lated, and other subject instructors 
attended sixteen conferences intended 
to better correlate the shops with the 
related and other subjects. In as much 
as the shop program is the major in- 
terest and the core of each program, 
the instructors in the clothing classes 
were selected as chairmen and the in- 
structors of the related and other sub- 
jects appointed committee members. 
Four “trade committees” were formed 
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to meet once a week. These commit- 
tees were concerned with the clothing 
trades only. 

The task of this group meeting in 
conference each week was one of “‘self- 
evaluation.” Each person participat- 
ing realized that curriculum revision 
and organization required analyses, 
diagnoses, purposes, and guidance. 
Current curriculum “discovery” was 
recognized as the first step in better 
correlating the manipulative with the 
related and other subjects. Close to 
the everyday problems of a girls’ vo- 
cational school, these instructors are 
endeavoring to improve courses and 
widen their understanding of others, 
not by regimentation or command, but 
by a voluntary exchange of ideas. 

A typical committee meeting found 
the group assembling during their free 
period in the sewing room or shop. 
The chairman of the “afternoon dress” 
committee, for example, “took” the 


group through each step in the process 


of constructing the garment. Pur- 
poses were established and the process- 
ing described in detail. The committee 
assumed its share of responsibility in 
this activity by actually participating 
in the problems demonstrated and dis- 
cussed by the chairman. Thus the 
related and other subject instructors 
worked on a wrapping-paper pattern 
of a sleeve, laying out the necessary 
guidelines, pleat allowances, etc., so 
that they might better grasp, under- 
stand, and appreciate the mathematics 
involved in its final layout and con- 
struction; or, they carefully observed 
a demonstration by the chairman, fol- 
lowing each item on the insiruction 
sheet and noting its application to the 
level of the student, so that they might 
suggest improvements in its content 
and forms or ways in which the Eng- 
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lish instructor might drill to minimize 
weaknesses. 

Each committee member was sched- 
uled to follow the chairman. Thus, 
the mathematics instructor, after care- 
fully observing each step from the 
start to the finish of the garment, pre- 
sented her ideas as to how the math- 
ematics involved might be better re- 
lated to each specific unit of work. 
Problems were defined and analyzed, 
demonstrations and mathematical proj- 
ects were developed, time schedules 
were arranged, and points of emphasis 
and drill were relocated and changed 
to meet the newly-discovered and now- 
understood requirements of the cloth- 
ing trades. 

The outcomes of this teacher-im- 
provement activity have surpassed our 
original expectations. Concomitants 
appeared from the start, so that now 
one hesitates to evaluate the many 
worth while experiences this entire 
group has enjoyed. It has been stimu- 
lating to those participating in the 
program and to the other staff mem- 
bers who followed the scheduled pro- 
ceedings through the committee re- 
ports. A refined, related, synchronized 
program of instruction should be the 
ultimate result of this cooperative pro- 
gram of teacher improvement. 

The described teacher-improvement 
activity (trade committees) was pat- 
terned to minimize and eliminate the 
existing difficulties in the conduct of 
the related classes. It must be realized 
that this activity was the first step to 
be taken in a long-time program of 
teacher improvement and curriculum 
refinement. Certain benefits have re- 
sulted even at this early stage; others 
have been stimulated, and evidence 
leads us to believe that they too shall 
be enjoyed as the program progresses 
toward its ultimate goal. 
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When the trade committees were or- 
ganized for the purpose of improving 
teaching skills and related subject 
course content, it was decided that 
unless some kind of record was kept of 
what transpired, much that was worth 
while would be lost. Thus, the Trade 
Committee Reports came into being, 
organized, written, and assembled by 
the curriculum organizer. As each 
chairman and member of the commit- 
tee presented information on the sub- 
ject which she taught, and the group 
developed new ideas through discus- 
sion, careful notes were taken, written 
up in the form of detailed reports of 
each meeting, mimeographed, and dis- 
tributed to the faculty of Jane Addams 
Vocational High School for Girls. 
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METHODS—SCIENTIFIC 
AND OTHERWISE 

By Earl K. Peckham, 

Supervisor of Instruction, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

HEN ONE REFERS to the scien- 

tific method in the study of 
educational problems, it is presup- 
posed that there are additional methods 
in this field; otherwise there would be 
no reason for differentiating a method 
as “scientific.” Too little attention has 
been given to these other methods. 
We know they are used by many intel- 
ligent and successful teachers whose 
knowledge of the scientific is but frag- 
mentary. Can such methods be im- 
proved? We know that many teachers 
fail quite completely in applying a 
scientific method to the study of their 
everyday classroom problems. These 
same teachers are not always complete 
failures in their work. 

That these other methods use much 
that science has contributed to edu- 
cation does not lessen the contention 
that the methods themselves are not 
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essentially scientific. The need for 
recognizing a large section of the prob- 
lem of educational methods as lying 
somewhat outside the field of scientific 
inquiry may sound heretical. It is, 
however, only facing a most obvious 
condition. Only a small proportion of 
the successful teachers are qualified or 
interested in being “scientific” about 
their work. The argument is not made 
that these good teachers would not be 
better ones, if they were more con- 
scious of scientific procedures and find- 
ings. No one can minimize the great 
contribution that scientific method has 
made to education, and maintain any 
professional respect. Homage should 
be paid to the painstaking and arduous 
work of those who have made scien- 
tific discovery, and who have applied 
these discoveries in the formation of 
method. We need more, not less, sci- 
ence. But this recognition of the im- 
portance of the scientific method does 
not deny the fact that these “other” 
methods remain, and that they must be 
recognized, as perhaps the most active 
controls of the educational process. 
No teacher who can make children 
love to read and want to work har- 
moniously together should apologize 
in any way for not being scientific in 
his method. Whatever his method, we 
are interested in what has gone into 
it to make it successful. To endeavor 
to scrutinize all factors in the method 
in a scientific way may or may not 
help to understand and improve it. 
Much of the misplaced emphasis on 
scientific method in education has 
come from an unfortunate comparison 
between the highly specialized profes- 
sions, such as medicine, with that of 
education. As one director of research 
in a university has said: “I am the 
doctor, and the teachers are nurses, 
trained to carry out the definite tasks 
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that our investigations have proven 
need to be done.” This is a most un- 
happy comparison, because of the ob- 
vious differences between the functions 
of these two professions—medicine and 
education. Teachers for the most part 
are interested in normal individuals 
living varied and stimulating lives. 
The most valuable trait for the teacher 
is her resourcefulness and initiative to 
guide a complicated social situation 
and the individuals in it. The nurse, 
on the other hand, is best suited to her 
task when she can take specific direc- 
tions and perform them effectively. A 
nurse acts effectively because of her 
specific technical skill and her ability 
to take orders. A teacher, for the 
most part, is effective in terms of her 
personality, her understanding of hu- 
man values, and her interest and energy 
in promoting a sane social order. 

Recognizing the importance of those 
methods used in studying education 
which are not wholly scientific, how 
can these methods be improved? For- 
tunately for educators, there are in the 
world many great stores of knowledge 
about society and the people in it, 
almost wholly apart from those trea- 
tises which are classified as scientific. 
There are in the novels, the poems, the 
dramas, the great pictures and music 
of the world just the background and 
understanding of human passions, dif- 
ferences, and ambitions that teachers 
need for a successful professional life. 
Much of this knowledge is the richest 
kind of background for understanding 
child life. 
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The movement to “professionalize” 
the subject matter in teacher training 
institutions by referring incidentally to 
educational factors which were ob- 
viously a part of the liberal arts sub- 
jects was a movement that gave to 
education the crumbs. The study of 
child life, educational purposes, and 
society’s need for education which lie 
in these vast stores of knowledge 
should form the major part of the 
study of educational problems. What 
is more, we can hope that teachers 
when faced with a problem in educa- 
tion may more and more turn to 
sources other than the research studies 
for help. Would it not be helpful to 
have courses on a university campus, 
or programs of in-service education 
which bring to the attention of teach- 
ers the great contributions to educa- 
tion which are present in the other 
forms of great art, not as separate 
studies of art, sculpture, music, and 
literature, but as background for the 
better understanding of the children 
in the schools? No one can discount 
the fact that these contributions help 
us to understand life infinitely better. 

Teachers whose methods are so ob- 
viously controlled by their own under- 
standing of children and their appre- 
ciation of social factors would be 
constantly fitting their fragments of 
scientific knowledge (because frag- 
ments they are) into a wealth of deep 
understanding of human life. The 
professional teacher then could be con- 
sidered the master artist, whose total 
personality can operate in the instruc- 
tional scene. 
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SaYLor, J. GaLEN—Factors Associ- 
ated with Participation in Coopera- 
tive Programs of Curriculum Devel- 
opment. Contribution to Education, 
No. 829. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1941. 255 p. 
$2.85. 


This investigation is a timely and 
outstanding contribution to education. 
It has been carefully done, well in- 
terpreted, and clearly reported. It 


should be of special interest to curric- 
ulum directors, curriculum workers, 
city and state school administrators 
and supervisors, and teachers of educa- 
tion courses concerned with improving 


instruction in schools. 

The study ascertained approximate- 
ly twenty factors which facilitate or 
are congenial to participation by local 
school systems in a state cooperative 
curriculum program. This was done 
by making comparisons on more than 
forty factors between eleven counties 
which participated very extensively 
and eleven counties which participated 
relatively little in the Virginia cur- 
riculum program. The data were se- 
cured from interviews, State Depart- 
ment of Education records, other rec- 
ords, and questionnaire replies. Four 
well-recognized statistical procedures 
were used to determine what differ- 
ences were statistically reliable. 

The first chapter traces the develop- 
ment of an increasing amount of 
teacher participation in course of study 
preparation and curriculum improve- 
ment in both local and state programs 
in the United States. The second 
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chapter discusses the stages and char- 
acteristics of the Virginia state cur- 
riculum program from 1931 to 1939. 
Chapter three deals with the extent 
of participation of the various coun- 
ties in the Virginia program and with 
the careful selection of the eleven 
most-participating and the eleven least- 
participating counties. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth chap- 
ters are concerned with likenesses and 
differences between the two groups of 
counties with respect to geographic, 
sociologic, economic, instructional, su- 
pervisory, administrative, and teach- 
ing-personnel factors. The last chap- 
ter is devoted to important conclusions 
and recommendations for improving 
cooperative curriculum programs. 

It was found that the group of 
eleven most-participating counties sig- 
nificantly exceeded the group of eleven 
least-participating counties in such 
largely financial factors as (1) amount 
of locally taxable wealth per pupil, 
(2) number of persons per thousand 
paying state income tax, (3) library 
expenditures, (4) per-pupil expendi- 
tures for educational supplies, (5) 
per-pupil expenditures for instruction 
and for all current costs, (6) salaries 
of teachers, (7) salaries of superin- 
tendents, and (8) percentage of teach- 
ers with four years or more of college 
training. 

The most-participating group of 
counties also significantly surpassed 
the least-participating group of coun- 
ties in such largely professional factors 
as (1) extent of supervisory service, 
(2) professional library facilities, (3) 
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extensiveness of programs of in-service 
education of teachers, (4) progressive 
forward-looking philosophy, (5) at- 
tention to broad unit teaching, (6) 
flexible daily program for classwork, 
(7) taking of class excursions, and 
(8) use of community resources in 
classwork. 

The investigator very properly con- 
cluded that creative and dynamic ad- 
ministrative and supervisory leadership 
and a relatively high economic ability 
to finance schools are especially con- 
ducive to extensive participation by 
local school systems in a state co- 
operative curriculum program. The 
study ends with five important recom- 
mendations which should help interest 
and assist all school systems in a state 
to participate actively and extensively 
in a program of curriculum improve- 
ment. 

O. I. FREDERICK 


Western Michigan College 
of Education 
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DuNnkKLIN, Howarp T.—The Preven- 
tion of Failure in First Grade Read- 
ing by Means of Adjusted Instruc- 
tion. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. Doctor’s Disser- 
tation. 

An excellent example of the newer 
trend in research in methods is pre- 
sented in Dunklin’s study of first grade 
reading. As he explains in the very 
beginning, he has organized his report 
in an “effort toward shortening the lag 
between research and application de- 
plored by scientists in education.” A 
careful program of instruction was set 
up which, according to observation 
and experience, seemed desirable. This 
was put into operation under con- 
trolled conditions and evaluated care- 
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fully. This experimental procedure 
and evaluation is presented for the 
benefit of the research worker and for 
the assurance of the teacher and ad- 
ministrator that the program is suf- 
ficiently successful. In the appendix 
is a clear and comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the program itself for the use 
of teachers and administrators who 
wish to put it into practice. 

The program is set up to provide 
instruction continuously adjusted to 
the needs and abilities of the children. 
Thus, by adopting some of the meth- 
ods and materials of a remedial pro- 
gram, the initial instructor may prove 
so effective that a remedial program 
will be usually unnecessary. The value 
of such a program can be seen both 
for the child and for the school system. 

The experimental program was car- 
ried out under typical rather than 
ideal conditions. Average teachers 
without special training spent no more 
than the usual amount of time for 
teaching reading, or for preparation 
of lessons and materials. They taught 
average-sized classes, using only mate- 
rials of instruction available in schools. 
They discovered and provided for indi- 
vidual, constitutional, and other limi- 
tations, through those techniques avail- 
able through regular school channels. 
In other words, it was not a program 
developed under special conditions for 
a special situation, but one which can 
be put into use in any average school. 

The description of the adjusted in- 
struction used includes material under 
the following headings: The Meaning 
of Adjusted Instruction; Means by 
Which the Teacher Can Keep Herself 
Informed of Her Pupils’ Needs; Pro- 
vision of a Plentiful Supply of Reading 
Material; Guidance (directing the 
learners’ attack on reading material in 
such a way as to promote the develop- 
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ment of desirable attitudes and skills). 
Each section contains considerable il- 
lustrative material. 

We need more of this type of study, 
where the results and findings of re- 
search may be put to use immediately 
in the classroom. Many valuable re- 
search findings have so far been value- 
less because no one has taken the time 
or trouble to translate them into prac- 
tice for the average school. 

Dorris May LEE 
Pullman, Washington 
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SHEEHAN, Mary A.—A Study of the 
Social, Economic, and Educational 
Characteristics of 164 Slow-Moving 
Pupils in a City High School. Mas- 
ter’s Thesis, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Rochester, 1938. 
142 p. Unpublished. 


With the large increases in high 


school enrollment in the last forty 
years, one of the most perennial and 
complex of all educational problems 
has been how to take care of those 
pupils who are below average in intel- 


ligence. Miss Sheehan’s recent study 
is an addition to the extensive litera- 
ture in this field. 

The five-year junior-senior high 
school in Rochester, in which the study 
was done, has tried to care for slow- 
moving pupils in several ways, the 
most recent of which is a flexible dou- 
ble-track plan. In September, 1932, 
the entering eighth-grade class in this 
school consisted of 449 children, of 
which 164 were assigned to the pro- 
gtam for slow-moving students. In 
June, 1937, only twelve of these 164 
pupils were graduated. This low com- 
pletion rate presented a very sharp 
problem to the teachers of the school. 
Where were the other 152 pupils? 
Why had they not remained in school? 
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What could the school do to serve this 
group more adequately? 

In order to answer these questions, 
Miss Sheehan made an intensive study 
of the 164 pupils, including informa- 
tion concerning their social back- 
ground, home conditions, economic 
level, health, intelligence, school 
achievement, personal characteristics, 
and post-school history. From her 
synthesis of these data she drew several 
conclusions. 

The pupils studied came almost en- 
tirely from underprivileged homes, in 
which the family life was markedly 
unstable. Their health was not below 
average, but there was some indication 
of malnourishment. Many of them 
were not subnormal in intelligence, 
and it was painfully evident that the 
term “slow-moving class” which the 
school used was in reality a catchall 
for maladjusted children. 

The author’s recommendations grew 
logically from these conclusions. It 
is obvious that much more attention 
needs to be given to a study of the 
pupils who compose the slow-moving 
group, including, perhaps, a division 
between those children who are of sub- 
normal intelligence and those who are 
retarded due to some remediable mal- 
adjustment. The teachers for the slow- 
moving classes should be carefully se- 
lected in terms of their ability to be 
patient and understanding. The classes 
in which such students are enrolled 
should be smaller than the other classes. 
The curriculum should be reorganized 
to provide a review of the tool subjects 
of reading and arithmetic, a “program 
of continuous progress with some de- 
gree of mastery,” and a realization of 
the essential citizenship ideals by the 
end of the tenth grade. 

Cyrit O. Houte 
The University of Chicago 





Reviews of Current Books 


Kipatrick, W. H.—Selfhood and 
Civilization. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1941. 243 p. 


The central thesis of this latest book 
from the pen of Doctor Kilpatrick is 
that selfhood is not a datum, but an 
achievement. There are various stages 
in this achievement, but the kernel of 
the process is that selfhood is both a 
product of what the child learns about 
himself from what he sees in others 
and of what he learns about others 
from what he knows about himself. 
In themselves there is nothing novel 
about these propositions, as the author 


himself admits. What the book does 


contribute and what makes it well 
worth reading, however, is an extended 
analysis in the opening chapters of 
the various stages and phases in the 


development of selfhood and in the 
later chapters the application of the 
author’s thesis to a variety of the prob- 
lems of civilization. Of particular 
interest to readers of this journal will 
be the chapters on “The Self-Other 
Process and Culture,” “The Self-Other 
Principle and the Science of Psychol- 
ogy,” and “Educational Applications 
of the Self-Other Principle.” One 
should not conclude from this last 
heading, however, that the book has 
only limited educational significance, 
for, as Doctor Kilpatrick himself re- 
marks, “the heart of the educative 
process is the self-other process at 
work building personality.” Therefore 
practically every chapter has its edu- 
cational bearings. 

Perhaps most timely among the 
problems considered are those of ob- 
jectivity, standards, and authority. 
In fact, the treatment of these prob- 
lems is most welcome in a world which 


is rent by fundamental differences as 
to national aspirations, political sys- 
tems, economic ideologies, and _philo- 
sophical, scientific, and religious theo- 
ries, and where consequently most 
people are bewildered as to what the 
facts are, what standards to apply, and 
to what authority to hold fast. The 
situation is all the more confusing 
because so many exchanges of opinion 
between friends, as well as between 
nations, seem to reveal differences of 
viewpoint that are totally uncompro- 
mising. There seems to be no common 
frame of reference, no accepted stand- 
ard or authority, by which to com- 
pose disagrecnents. Time was, per- 
haps, when this was not altogether 
necessary, when one could agree to 
disagree. When the world had geo- 
graphical frontiers one could go far 
enough away so that he could live his 
philosophy without coming in conflict 
with those of a contrary mind. But 
that time is passing. The world is 
becoming much more interdependent 
now. The need for more and more 
conjoint action enlarges day by day. 
But if cooperation is to extend in 
wider and wider spheres, there must 
be a common standard by which dis- 
putes can be adjusted. Disputants must 
have access to objectivity; there must 
be a “‘self-other” understanding of 
the issue between them. Such a final 
authority Doctor Kilpatrick submits 
to be as follows: “I must, in each 
sufficiently important matter, make 
such study and reach such conclu- 
sions as will, in my best judgment, 
promise best to commend themselves 
to further and, if possible, better study 
by competent others.” 
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Although this volume may not be 
the author’s magnum opus, the one 
wherein he has stated his philosophy 
most completely, it is, perhaps, the 
most systematic and inclusive he has 
written to date. Were he to write 
with the more embracing view in 
mind, it is not likely that he would 
adopt a point of view essentially dif- 
ferent from the self-other principle 
which is the central thesis of this book. 
JoHN S. BRUBACHER 
Yale University 
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Ceci_, Henry L., aNpD Heaps, WiL- 
LarD A.—School Library Service in 
the United States. New York: H. 
W. Wilson Company. 1940. 334 p. 

Doucias, Mary Peacock—T eacher- 


Librarian’s Handbook. Chicago: 
American Library _ Association. 
1941. 136 p. 

WALRAVEN, MarcGareT K., AND 


Hati-Quest, ALFRED L.—Library 

Guidance for Teachers. New York: 

John Wiley and Sons. 1941. 308 p. 

One indication of the increasing in- 
terest in the educational functions of 
the school library centers in the diver- 
sity and amount of material recently 
published in that area. Three such 
publications deal with different, but 
basically closely related, aspects of the 
subject—school library facilities and 
service, teacher-librarianship, and the 
teacher as a user of library resources. 

Cecil and Heaps state that the pur- 
poses of their survey, School Library 
Service in the United States, include 
the interpretation of the importance 
and educational significance of elemen- 
tary and secondary school library serv- 
ice in the modern educational pro- 
gram, the narration of the historical 
development of the school library in 
relation to education, and an analytical 
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description of the factors relating to 
the educational administration of 
school libraries (legal basis of school 
library service, administrative prob- 
lems and types of support and con- 
trol, and current practice in progres- 
sive school systems). To this end, 
the authors have collected and eval- 
uated statistical material and descrip- 
tive practices, and they conclude their 
volume with a basic platform for the 
development of school library service. 
A lengthy chapter, based upon an 
investigation conducted by the writers, 
analyzes the school library service pro- 
grams in sixty-seven cities. 

In many school situations the pro- 
vision of library service can be achieved 
only when a member of the staff 
teaches part time and works in the li- 
brary part time. As the title indicates, 
Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook serves 
as a tool and guide for these teachers 
with little or no professional library 
training in organizing and developing 
a school library. Mrs. Douglas states 
that her book is not intended as a 
substitute for formal training. Tech- 
niques of library administration re- 
ceive detailed description, and the 
educational functions of the school 
library are stressed. The chapters deal 
with the library in relation to the 
pupils, organization of the book col- 
lection, classification and cataloging, 
selection of books and nonbook ma- 
terials, teaching the use of books and 
libraries, care of the library, publicity, 
equipment, and supplies. The excel- 
lent organization and presentation of 
material make this book an indispensa- 
ble item for teacher-librarians. 

Library Guidance for Teachers re- 
lates library science to the needs of 
teachers. Part One, “Introducing the 
School Library,” stresses the need for 
teaching teachers how to know and use 
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libraries and materials; Part Two, 
“General Library Procedures,” dis- 
cusses the parts of a book, library 
arrangement, the card catalog, bibliog- 
raphy-making, teacher-librarian coop- 
eration, and reading guidance through 
the library; Part Three, “Illustrative 
Materials,” describes the types and 
uses of reference books, periodicals, 
and other materials. Throughout, the 
authors refer to ways in which teach- 
ers can instruct their students how to 
use books and sources economically 
and effectively. As a textbook for 
materials and methods courses or for 
library courses designed to meet the 
needs of teachers, and as a reference 
book for teachers in service, Library 
Guidance for Teachers meets a spe- 
cific need. 

These three books combined de- 
lineate the role and responsibility of 
administrators, librarians, and teachers 
in a cooperative program, without 
which the educational functions inher- 
ent in the provision and use of libraries 
and materials cannot operate effective- 
ly within the school. 

FRANCES HENNE 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
» 


Epwarps, NewTon (editor) —Educa- 
tion in a Democracy. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
160 p. 

This collection of eight separate es- 
says, originally prepared as public ad- 
dresses, can be reviewed only by pull- 
ing out of the entire volume a few 
viewpoints and conclusions which ap- 
pear to be of special interest. The 
book can scarcely be reviewed as a 
whole, for, in spite of the fact that the 
eight authors took counsel together 
and the editor has achieved, as he says, 
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“a certain unity in the organization 
and in the sequence of ideas,” there 
was bound to remain in such a volume 
some important omissions, some over- 
lapping, and apparently some unre- 
solved issues. 

Newton Edwards, in the first essay, 
shows how American educational ideals 
have constantly reflected the ideals of 
the prevailing social order. For exam- 
ple, he brings the reader up sharply 
against the assertion that the early 
colonists in America had no use for 
democracy, quoting John Winthrop’s 
opinion that democracy is “the mean- 
est and worst of all forms of govern- 
ment” and John Cotton’s judgment 
that God never ordained democracy 
“as a fit government either for church 
or commonwealth.” 

The essay by Robert J. Havighurst 
on “Education for Social Cohesion” is 
particularly timely in view of the cur- 
rent popular demand for “national 
unity.” He asserts, and with good 
reason, that “a school program de- 
signed to make all or most of its stu- 
dents want to climb above their fel- 
lows is a threat to social cohesion.” 
The same viewpoint is apparently sup- 
ported by Mandel Sherman in his essay 
on individual adjustment which con- 
demns the prevailing motivation of 
learning in terms of success in com- 
petition. 

One of the most useful essays in the 
volume is the exposition by John D. 
Russell of the new educational services 
outside the orbit of the organized 
school system—a quick review of W. 
P. A. nursery schools, the C. C. C., 
the N. Y. A., the summer camp move- 
ment, agencies for preventing juvenile 
delinquency through recreation, the 
educational aspects of new social serv- 
ices such as school lunches for indi- 
gent children, W. P. A. adult educa- 
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tion, and new agencies of vocational 
training. His conclusion from this 
survey appears to be that the new in- 
stitutions have been created because 
the schools were unwilling to meet 
the needs of the people—a conclusion 
which is certainly open to debate. 
An outstanding section of Guy T. 
Buswell’s article on the functions of 
education is the discussion of the elec- 
tive system, culminating in a vigorous 
plea that the method of developing a 
curriculum through the accretion of 
courses be set aside in favor of a pro- 
gram of general education which inter- 
prets and integrates the growing body 
of knowledge. Ralph W. Tyler con- 
cludes a brief, but tightly-packed ar- 
ticle on the curriculum with a plea 
for a period of work experience at the 
secondary school level, illustrating the 
nature of the proposed program by a 
brief description of some phases of the 
high school program in Holtville, Ala- 
bama. William C. Reavis devotes part 
of his article on teaching and adminis- 
tration to a contrast between the diffi- 
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culties of maintaining discipline in the 
small college-preparatory high schools 
of a century ago and the relative ease 
of discipline in the large, mixed high 
schools of today. George A. Works, 
dealing with the university’s responsi- 
bility for education in a democracy, 
enters a defense of the ‘“‘open-door” 
policy in admitting students to higher 
education and, with the aid of several 
telling quotations from the late Presi- 
dent Coffman, refutes some of the 
indiscriminate attacks on American 
higher education which have been pub- 
lished in the last decade. 

Even the foregoing inadequate ex- 
cerpts will, it is hoped, indicate that 
the contributors to this volume have 
brought an unusual degree of enthu- 
siasm, good judgment, and vigorous 
expression to their several discussions 
of a well-worn, but still highly im- 
portant, theme. 

WirttiaM G. Carr 
Educational Policies 
Commission 
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